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DARTMOOR AND 


region between the 50th 
and 51st degrees of north 
latitude, and roughly 
bisected from north to 
south by the fourth 
parallel of longitude 
west of Greenwich, lies 
the tract of wild and 
waste land known as Dartmoor. It fills but 
a small space in the map of England, and in- 





deed is but moderately conspicuous in the map . 


of Devonshire. On the largest view of its 
boundaries we cannot put its dimensions in 
any direction at much over twenty miles. I 
do not know how many times over it would 
go into the Yellowstone Park or the Yose- 
mite Valley, and do not think it worth while 
to make the calculation. The hills of Dart- 
moor are of a scale which not only is insig- 
nificant compared with that of the Alps, but 
is considerably surpassed elsewhere in the 
British islands. Two thousand and odd feet 
above the sea level is the most we can attain 
in these parts. There are no sharply cut 
and towering peaks, nor such precipices as 
may be found among the cliffs of the Corn- 
wall and North Devon coasts. Roughly 
speaking, Dartmoor is a monstrous lump of 
granite, covered with a sponge of peaty soil. 
At the crowning points of its eminences the 
native rock crops out in the singular masses 

-at first sight having the air of extraneous 
heaps of stone—which are its characteristic 
tors. The stranger is apt at first sight to 
find little more in the scene than a barren 
and featureless monotony. To this must be 
added the conditions of the climate. In 
Dartmoor the vapour-laden stream of air 
from the Atlantic meets with its first effi- 
cient condenser. The lesser heights of the 
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Cornish moor barely take toll of it, and 
here it discharges its full burden of mist and 
rain, such mist and rain as only Alpine ex- 
perience can parallel. Fine white mist that 
covers all things beyond the circle of a few 
score feet with an impenetrable cloak ; wet 
mist that eddies in clouds and settles in a 
quiet pervading moisture ; storms of rain 
that lash the hillsides and drive off ; and, 
strangest and least tolerable of all, dense and 
baffling mist with heavy rain beating through 
it :—all these are the common lot of dwellers 
about Dartmoor, and the alternations of them 
may be the staple of Dartmoor weather for 
many days together. The Dartmoor pony, a 
creature adapted to the climate so as to be a 
distinct breed, fortifies himself by growing an 
exceedingly long and shaggy winter coat, of 
which considerable portions may hang about 
him till the next autumn if the summer is a 
cold and wet one. He is moreover fitted by 
inherited habit to the ground he has to live 
upon and traverse. ese ponies are noted 
for toughness and endurance, and will not 
only find their own way, but will take a rider 
up and down steep places and over boggy 
ground where any other horse would as- 
suredly come to grief. 

Set down in words, the physical conditions 
of Dartmoor may not seem attractive; and 
the reader may be apt to think that no man 
of sense will go there for pleasure. In that 
view he would agree with our ancestors down 
to nearly the end of the last century, who 
looked on moors, mountains, and wild country 
in generalas merely bleak and uncomfortable 
deformities of the earth. As late as 1826 
a certain author who undertook to glorify the 
moor in a form of words purporting to be 
blank verse was really of opinion, as 
appears by one or two passages of the text, 
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and still more by the notes, that it would 
be much the better for being broken up, 
inclosed, and cultivated. But our modern 
feeling is different ; and modern experience, 
at least that of the present writer and cer- 
tain others he knows of, tells a different 
story of Dartmoor. With all its provoking 
caprices of weather, with all its mists over- 
head and its bogs underfoot (I forgot the 
bogs and the general plashiness of things in 
running over the amenities that strike one 
at first sight), the moor has a singular fasci- 
nation for those who persevere in its acquaint- 


as hard a day’s walking on the moor as he 
pleases, and among the tors, if he is minded 
to look for it, rock-climbing of any degree of 
difficulty. The other great fascinating power 
of nature is the sea ; and of that also Dart- 
moor has a kind of savour. Occupying the 
centre of the western peninsula of England, 
it is within a moderate distance of the 
Atlantic on the north and west, and the 
Channel on the south and east. Plymouth 
Sound is within view of the south-westerly 
part of the moor, and looking forth to the 
sea over hill, down, wood, and fertile plain, 





DARTMOOR WEATHER. 
From a Drawing by L. R. O’ Brren. 


ance. If we must go to the Alps for a 
parallel to Dartmoor mist, there also must we 
seek the like of the affection which Dartmoor 
is capable of inspiring. I do not mean that 
the emotion is in degree the same, any more 
than the objects are similar in magnitude ; 
the heroic passion of Alpine climbing is not 
to be forgotten or replaced. But the wild 
slopes and tors of Dartmoor call out a feeling 
which is truly of the same kind, and very 
fit for the consolation of a discreet house- 
holder who has given up serious mountaineer- 
ing. As far as exercise goes, a man may get 


one commands as it were an abridgment of 
England. This is one advantage of the scale 
and limits of our scenery, which to travellers, 
and especially to those who are familiar with 
the vast distances of the New World, appear 
sometimes to be of cramping and oppressive 
smallness. We cannot claim the overwhelm- 
ing efforts of size and intensity. It raises 
a smnile, if not a downright laugh, to read the 
inflated language of those who described the 
beauties of England in the first half of this 
century. For them, good souls, every boul- 
der was a precipitous crag and every weir- 
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pool a magnificent cascade ; they would write 
sonnets to a cleft in a mud-bank, firmly 
believing it to be a sublime and terrifying 
ravine. So it is said that the nascent sym- 
phony of Haydn’s early days, which now 
seems to us the natural expression of placid 
and simple cheerfulness, was to the first 
hearers a cause of such overpowering emotion 
as Beethoven in his might will hardly rouse 
in Mr. Manns’s or Herr Richter’s audiences. 
Even recent editions of English guidebooks 
remind one painfully of the frog in the fable : 
the coast scenery of North Cornwall, for 
instance, and certain parts of the Isle of 
Wight, are oftener than not ludicrously 
overrated. But after all, the inhabitants of 
Jupiter would probably have a very mean 
opinion of the Caucasus or the Himalayas ; 
nay, the man in the moon (if he has solved 
the difficulties of climbing without breath, or 
breathing without any air to speak of) might 
peradventure think scorn of our best crags- 
men. Effects of size and bulk are relative 
to the surroundings, and nothing is little 
when referred to its proper scale. Let us in 
England frankly abandon the claim to im- 
posing bigness, and we shall find that we 
have many good things left. What we lose 
in magnitude we gain in compass and 
variety. There is more to be seen in 
one sense from Mist Tor! than from Monte 
Rosa. 

Dealing with nature on our Dartmoor 
scale—a miniature scale, if you will—we can 
gather up and keep in hand a number of 
aspects, interests, and points of view which 
in the Alps would demand every one its 
day’s work. Within a few miles of the 
town of Okehampton, for example, we may 
stand at the fountain-head of most of the 
rivers of South Devon, and the chief river 
of North Devon west of the Exe and its 
feeders. Those few miles of distance have 
brought us to as wild a spot as we could find 
by hunting all the world over. No sign of 
human handiwork is in sight. It is a 
desolate plateau of moorland, dominated 
by Fur Tor, most remote and solitary 
of tors, and stretching off into a region 
where only pedestrians can go at all, 
and where it is best to go with a friend 
who knows the moor well. The ground 
is intersected by tiny streams, the streams 
that, gathering volume and renown as 
they flow, make their way down to the 


1 It is called Mis Tor on the map, but I am 
assured on good authority that Mist Tor is the true 
local form. In older documents it is written in one 
word, Mistor, which proves nothing. See more below 
as to Dartmoor names. 


havens where the commerce of England was 
fostered, and whence her arms went forth to 
contest the empire of the seas with Spain. 
Here spring the two streams of the Okement 
which, after encircling Okehampton with a 
crown of rushing waters, bring their united 
tribute to the Torridge ; they speed with it 
past Bideford, once famous and still a 
bright and pleasant little town, to. their 
journey’s end at Appledore ; and there they 
meet their first neighbour the Taw, which, 
having taken a great sweep to the east, 
comes round by Barnstaple and picks up the 
Torridge -in its estuary. Not far off rises 
the Dart, whence the whole region takes its 
name ; and at our feet are the beginnings of 
the Tavy, a river which, with its tributary 
the Walkham, may be judged not inferior to 
the Dart in beauty or interest, though the 
Dart has been more celebrated. 

And these rivers of Devon have a beauty 
all their own, for which we should vainly 
seek in the turbid glacier waters and mono- 
tonous vegetation of the Alpine valleys. 
Here the sweet water of the moor, brilliantly 
transparent in fair weather, or tinged with 
rich peat-brown in time of flood, spreads in 
delicious pools, or tumbles in a succession 
of little falls and rapids (the proper word 
for these is “stickles”) over its bed of 
moss-grown granite. Sometimes over- 
shadowed by luxuriant foliage, sometimes 
open to the sky and looked down upon by a 
commanding spur of moorland, the stream 
to which the banks of a Dartmoor valley 
converge is always a centre of life and 
interest in the scene, a solace in the heat of 
the day, and a perpetual charm of sound. 
Lower down, the woodland of the banks is 
less wild, but still has a divine freshness. 
There are reaches of the Tavy where Virgil, 
who amid the pomps of Rome longed for 
cool glens and spreading shade, would surely 
have loved to meditate. One of the best 
known among the more open parts of the 
moor streams is the valley of the East Dart, 
which at Post Bridge, almost in the centre 
of the moor, is crossed by a bridge of rude 
and massive structure and unknown age. 
The ancient way of which it formed part 
must have been a bridle-path at most: it 
has long been replaced by a modern bridge 
carrying a good road, but fortunately some 
yards higher up, so that the old one is left 
undisturbed. My colleague Mr. O’Brien has 
chosen a point of view on the right bank of 
the stream, from which the old and the 
modern work are seen together. Beyond 
the little plantation the moor stretches away 
to the northward. 
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This ancient bridge, formed of solid slabs 
of granite, which it must have cost immense 
toil to put there, is sometimes called ( ‘yclopean ; 
not a very rational epithet, but more innocent 
than “ Druidical,” a word much dealt in by 
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the work of man’s hands at all: those which 
may not improbably be ascribed to miners or 
herdsmen of uncertain date: and those 
which are certainly of human origin, but of 
which nothing else is really known as to date 





POST BRIDGF, DARTMOOR, 
From a Drawing by L. R. O’Brrex. 


speculators on the antiquities of Dartmoor. 
Infinite nonsense has been talked and written, 
and is still current in books of local reputa- 
tion, about supposed Druidical remains of one 
sort and another. To maintain this attribu- 
tion it is necessary to prove two things: 
tirst, that there ever were Druids on Dart- 
moor; and secondly, that the works in 
question are such as Druids, from what is 
known of their rites and customs, were likely 
to produce. The modern Druidical school of 
antiquaries have dealt with the first of 
these points not at all, and with the second, 
to say the least, inadequately. Maunderings 
about the religious ceremonies of the an- 
cient Britons having been much like those of 
the ancient Hebrews are the sort of research 
that passed muster with these worthies. 

The so-called Druidical antiquities of Dart- 
moor may be divided into three classes : those 
which there is no sufficient reason to think 


or otherwise, and which may very well have 
been as great a mystery to the contempor- 
aries of Julius Cesar as they are to ourselves. 
Examples of the first class are the detached 
columns of granite in which certain authors 
have been able to see “rock idols,” and the 
“rock basins’? which may be found on most 
of the tors. All writers of the 
Druidical school have assumed, as a matter of 
clear ocular evidence, that these cavities are 
artificial ; an assumption more plausible than 
the fancy about “rock idols,” but not accept- 
able, nor now accepted by impartial observers. 
One curious fact about these basins, that 
they occur only on one side of the moor, has 
been used as an argument of their human 
origin, but appears rather to point the other 
way. It is easier to believe that there is 
more or less difference between the weather- 
resisting quality of granite on the east and 
the west of Dartmoor (anda slight difference 


western 
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would be enough) than that there was a sect 
or schism of Druids who made rock-basins, 
and whose operations were, by choice or 
necessity, confined to this limited region. 
Certain it is that on the south-west. part of 
the moor the rock is of a very poor and 
coarse texture, and weathers rapidly. I have 
myself seen a well formed miniature rock- 
basin on a block lying exposed in a quite 
undistinguished part of the moor: perhaps 
this might have been the prentice work of a 
young Druid learning the craft with a view 
to larger operations on the top of a tor. 
Finally, there are plenty of rock-basins of 
all sizes in the granite about the Logan Rock 
near the Land’s End, one of the best marked 
being on the top of a crag inaccessible by 
ordinary means. As to those remains of 
which the human origin is not disputable, it 
is possible that “ old men’s workings,” as the 
traces of abandoned mines are called in this 
country, may account for more of them than 
is generally admitted. From a very early 
time the rude process of getting tin by 
“streaming” was practised on Dartmoor, 
and it was not disused until within the 
present century. Thus a floating population 
of mining adventurers must at one time or 
another have occupied every accessible part 
of the moor; and it may be inferred, not 
only from the known extent of the mining 
industry, but from the churches around the 
moor being far in excess of the wants of the 
settled inhabitants, that this population was 
considerable throughout the middle ages. 
One would expect many traces of their rude 
operations —fragmentary, however, and pos- 
sibly obscure in detail even to experts at this 
day—to remain in various quarters. It is im- 
possible to go into particulars here ; but some 
at least of the supposed “ sacred circles ” are 
suspiciously like filled-up shafts. Again, 
certain stone inclosures which have passed for 
British fortifications are now more plausibly 
considered to have been made (at a suffici- 
ently remote time, we may freely allow) for 
the protection of cattle. But when all is said, 
there is still on our hands a residue of objects 
which we can only call prehistoric for want 
of any more certain name, and which present 
a riddle to be solved, it may be, by the patient 
and critical methods of comparative archxo- 
logy, but not otherwise. Such are the stone 
avenues near Merrivale Bridge on the Walk- 
ham, a spot otherwise worthy of more than 
passing regard. Random talk about Druids 
and Arkites (I confess that I do not know 
what Arkites are supposed to have been) will 
anyhow make us no wiser. And let this be 
enough of prehistoric matters, for perhaps 
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the reader who does not know how the local 
literature of Dartmoor is infested with 
Druids may think we have had more than 
enough. It would be unjust not to say that 
among all this idle stuff the voice of common 
sense has now and again been heard in later 
years.! 

In true historical antiquities and associa- 
tions, on the other hand, this region of 
Dartmoor is abundantly rich. We find here 
an ancient royal forest, long since annexed 
to the Duchy of Cornwall—itself not the 
least curious of legal curiosities—and peculiar 
customary rights and claims arising out of 
the relations of the Forest proper to the 
neighbouring common lands, which are mostly 
not separated from it by any visible bounds, 
and are included in Dartmoor as the name is 
commonly used. In the heart of the moor, 
at Crockern Tor, is the seat of the old 
Stannaries Court where the customs of the 
miners were administered. It is more than 
possible that an open-air popular court, under 
whatever name, sat at the same spot long 
before either Anglo-Norman or English laws 
were obeyed west of the Axe. On the 
western border, at Lidford, is the squat- 
looking ruin of the castle which was the 
Stannaries prison, a prison of evil and 
noisome repute. Early in the 16th century 
Richard Strode’s durance in it, on account of 
words spoken and acts done by him in Par- 
liament to the displeasure of the tin-mining 
interest, was the occasion of the privilege of 
Parliament being declared by an Act? which 
spares no emphasis in describing (no doubt 
in Strode’s own terms) what bad quarters 
the Castle afforded him. Farther south, at 
Tavistock, was a great Benedictine monastery 
whereof remains are yet extant ; not far off, 
at Buckland (still called Buckland Monach- 
orum) was a Cistercian house, in frequent 
correspondence with another of the same 
order at Buckfastleigh on the south-east 
borders of the moor. The communications 
of the monks of Tavistock, Buckland, and 
Buckfastleigh, had much to do with keeping 
in use and memory, if they did not originate, 
certain of the ancient trackways (one of them 
is still known as the Abbot’s Way) which in 
almost every quarter of Dartmoor afford aid 
and guidance to the traveller, and to the 
rider are invaluable. Often they mark the 
horseman’s only possible course through the 
bad ground. Such is the case for example 


e.g. ** What is Grimspound ?” by G. W. Ormerod, 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 1872 ; 
‘*Were there Druids in Devon?” by R. N. Worth, 
Jb. 1880. 

* 4 Henry VIIL., c. 8. 
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in Aune Head Mire (Aune is a form of 
Avon), now probably the worst bog on the 
moor. Fox Tor Mire, once as dangerous, 
has lately been drained by a grazing specu- 
lator, with the result of reducing it to about 
the average condition of bad ground. In 


such places the path is. well marked, and, 
however wet it looks, has everywhere a firm 
bottom of rock or gravel. When good 


ground is reached, the track becomes less 
plain, and might in many places be over- 
looked by a stranger. Another very old 
public way of this kind is the lich-path, which 
goes eastward from Lidford. The name is 
explained by the ancient custom of the 
people of the eastern parts to bring corpses 
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first novelty of the thing had gone off) 
making at another point some score yards 
distant a wire fence without any break ; and 
finally locking the gate, thus completing the 
interruption. The new branch railway to 
Princetown (an abomination to all true lovers 
of the moor) has also been constructed with 
the least possible regard to rights of way 
and the convenience of the public, and has 
made a considerable tract all but inaccessible 
to riders. As for mere squatting on the 
moor by small occupiers who have taken 
in bits of common land here and there, 
and built cottages on them which now and 
then are picturesque enotgh, a good deal of 
it has gone on at different times, but the 





COTTAGE ON DARTMOOR. 
From a Drawing by L. R. O'Brien 


across the moor to be buried at Lidford, in 
which parish the whole of the Forest was 
included. This was done until the modern 
church and burial-ground at Princetown 
came into use. 

These venerable rights of way should have 
been safe, one would think, against modern 
encroachments and inclosures, but it is not 
so. The greed of useless and unjust appro- 
priation, which of late years law and public 
opinion have done much to restrain in more 
thickly peopled counties, has not yet been 
effectually checked in the West. I know of 
one vase where the lich-path itself has been 
obstructed by the process of first running 
across the path a wall with a gate in it, and 
leaving the gate unfastened ; then (when the 


mischief is nothing to that of the systematic 
inclosures made by landlords and speculators. 
A great one was made a few years ago for 
sheep-farming, and is still maintained, though 
the experiment has not met with much 
success. Attempts have likewise been made 
to start new mines, compressed peat manu- 
factories, and what not: these projects have 
all miserably failed, “scat”?! as they say in 
this western mining country, and so far the 
powers of the moor have their revenge ; but 
their carcases cumber the ground with bare 


1 Vox obscurior, a lexicographis adhuec parum 
enucleata. Est qui ard rod oxards deducere velit, 
quasi huiusmodi hominibus oxaropayeiv apud inferos 
poena constituta sit. Quae quidem VY. DD. arbitrio 
in medio relinquimus. 
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walls and rubbish-heaps, mean and pitiful 
monuments of greed, fraud, and folly. 
Nevertheless, a revival of peat-works is 
at this moment in prospect, and, whatever 
it does to the shareholders, will certainly do 
nothing but harm to the moor. An asso- 
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On which side shall we look more closely 
into the moor? Shall it be from Okehampton, 
ever musical with the swift waters of its two 
streams, whose broad irregular street and 
massive buildings call up vague recollections 
of some Italian valley of the Alps? Or shall 





FROM PU TOR, DARTMOOR 
From a Drawing by L. R. O'Brien. 


ciation has now been formed (and not a day 
too soon) for the protection of Dartmoor 
against further encroachment and deface- 
ment. Happily there is better hope for the 
future. It has within the last few months 
been made known that the very extensive 
powers of the duchy of Cornwall will 
henceforth be used to discourage fresh in- 
closures, not only in the forest proper, but 
in the outlying parts of the moor which are 
subject to duchy rights. It is well for 
England that ancient rights and powers of 
this kind have survived the reign of a short- 
sighted economy which would have sacrificed 
them for the benefit of individual speculators, 
and are now wisely administered, not as 
mere sources of revenue, but as instruments 
of public welfare. 

But let us leave controversial matter, and 
return to the enjoyment of unspoilt nature. 


we come by the Plym from the south, and 
scramble up the woody cliff at its junction 
with the Meavy to where the Dewrstone 
looks toward the central tors? There we 
may laugh at the fancy of the poet, if to 
make sadly clumsy and affected blank verses 
is to be a poet, who, finding a Cadover 
Bridge—otherwise Cadaworth, Cadaford or 
Cudiford, which is the better form—thought 
it must needs be a bridge over the Cad, and 
straightway adorned the Plym, well known 
by its proper name from the head downwards, 
by the new title of “‘ the ever-brawling Cad.” 
One guide-book has improved on this inven- 
tion by gravely explaining that Cad is the 
Celtic, and Plym the “Saxon” name. 
Thanks to the Princetown railway, the moor 
will now have a chance of making the 
acquaintance of the real “ever-brawling 
cad” on Bank Holidays and other feast days. 





> 





MERIVALE BRIDGE WITH MIS TOR. 
From a Drawing by L. R. O’Brien 


Following up the stream, we may puzzle 
over that strange relic of unknown 
men, the series of low walls or dams, 
tier above tier, named Plym Steps. We 
can but vaguely guess at some relation 
to “old men’s workings.” Or shall we 
start from the east, where the fern-clad 
promontory of Benjay Tor looks sheer 
down upon the sweep of the Dart, and 
strike across the moor to the ancient 
landmark of Nuns Cross, once carved (so 
it is recorded in the old perambulations 
of the Forest, but no such matter can 
be traced there now) with the name of 
Siward, some West-Saxon Earl whose 
place and posterity know him no more? 
The sun may be hot; for changes are sharp 
in this country, and the sun makes up 
for lost time when his day comes. Noon 
can lie as heavy on Dartmoor as on any 
Alpine traveller's way ; and though the air 
be pure, the exhilarating breath of the 
glaciers, in which the strong man exults, 
and the weak becomes strong, is wanting. 
But we shall have our reward notwith- 
standing, for there is refreshment at hand 





such as too rarely befalls in the Alps. 
In a curiously secluded hollow there lies a 
certain pool known to the faithful of the 
moor, that offers us a most grateful swim. 
It is fed by undiscovered springs, and is 


reputed bottomless. But its fame was once 


rudely shaken by mining adventurers who, 
presuming on an inexhaustible water supply, 
thought this a convenient place to open 
To the pool they went merrily, 
and, as local report bore witness, “ pumped 


their works. 
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en dry in dree hours.” Well for us that 
nature has replenished it. Or shall we go 
westward to the Lyd, and mount through its 
gorge till we come out on the moor towards 
Links Tor? There is matter here for the 
naturalist and the Darwinian, seeing that in 
a certain pool under a waterfall in the gorge 
there inhabit black-tailed trout, a kind .not 
found elsewhere in the river. 

With the reader’s permission, we will 
leave these things untold, and be guided by 
our favourite river the Walkham. For it is, 
as I verily think, as laudable a river as any 
on Dartmoor, and on or near its banks we 
shall find a good sample of every kind of 
interest that the moor has to show. The 
general course is from north to south, until 
its bed leaves the moor, and turns westward 
to join the Tavy. We say and write Walk- 
ham with all the neighbours: but the 
ordnance map makes it Wallecomb, which 
suggests the rather tempting etymology 
Wall-combe, that is, Welshman’s valley, 
with the inference that at some time this 
stream was the western boundary of English 
conquest. But the name of the parish of 
Walkhampton (which occurs in the same 
form in the earliest documents relating to 
Dartmoor) is against this. So is the fact 
that the component syllable Wa/ or Wall in 
proper names hereabouts is more-likely to 
have to do with mines than with Welshmen ; 
the Celtic word survives in the English 
adaptation Wheal. So, lastly, is the general 
character of the ordnance map, which is 
thoroughly untrustworthy for the forms and 
spelling of names in this region. All or 
nearly all the local names on the moor, 
especially those of tors, are corrupt, and 
attempts at giving them an English look 
have disguised the original Celtic forms 
beyond the possibility of recovery.. The 
Ordnance Survey made matters rather worse ; 
the first information that came to hand, com- 
petent or incompetent, loose or exact, was 
accepted without criticism. The story goes 
that one of the surveyors asked an old man 
at work on a road what a certain tor there 
visible was called. The old man, being hard 
of hearing, thought the question to be what 
he was doing, and made answer, “I be a 
guttering.” And down went Gutter Tor 
on the map accordingly. We cannot, 
therefore, accept Wallecomb on the authority 
of the map, even though we might like to 
do so. 

The Walkham, then, rises not far from 
the central western watershed, among the 
great bogs lying on the south side of Fur 
Tor. Flowing through a valley of open turf, 
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and as yet a little stream which can be 
crossed almost in a level stride, it presently 
winds round the base of Mist Tor, the second 
in magnitude, and the most imposing alto- 
gether, of the heights of Dartmoor. Were 
I disposed to imitate the magnificent lan- 
guage of certain authors, I should call Mist 
Tor the Finsteraarhorn of the moor. Domi- 
nating as it does its own group, and lying 
on the outer verge of the Forest, it is a 
commanding and conspicuous object all over 
this western quarter ; and it has a better 
defined hill form than most other tors, which 
are apt to be mere outcrops of stone without 
much relation to an actual summit. Mist 
Tor, even without its crowning rocks, would 
be a true mountain in miniature. On the 
right-hand bank opposite is Staple Tor, two 
of whose rock-masses have indeed all the 
look of the staples of some Titanic gate ; in- 
somuch that one is inclined to hope that 
this time the name is genuine. The same 
may be said of Wain Tor, recently called 
Little Mist or Mis Tor, a square mass that 
stands out some way down the crest of the 
Mist Tor itself. Now the river comes down 
to Merrivale Bridge, and is crossed by the 
high road from Tavistock to Princetown. 
Besides the curiosity of the prehistoric re- 
mains already mentioned, the bridge (which 
lies at the foot of Mist Tor) is picturesque, 
and a favourite spot for fishers and artists. 
The road is useful but not beautiful, and 
that to which it leads, Princetown and the 
great convict prison, is the ugliest thing, 
physically and morally, on the moor. It is 
like a desecration of the kindly fruits of the 
earth to see hay being made (and poor hay 
at best) by a working party under the eye of 
warders who pace the top of the boundary wall 
with loaded rifles. The buildings, however, 
have a certain interest ; the older part was 
designed and used for receiving French prison- 
ers during the latter years of the great war, 
and the concourse of people, vanquished and 
victors, thus brought together produced the 
village of Princetown (so named after George 
IV., then Prince Regent and Duke of Corn- 
wall), and gave it a movement and animation 
which have now been in part revived by 
tourists and sight-seers. But it isa dreary 
place enough : luckily, as it befel, there was 
not much natural beauty for the prisons and 
the convicts’ inclosures to deface. Some of 
their recent works, however, are offensively 
conspicuous near Mist Tor. It has been well 
remarked that setting convicts to “ steal the 
common from the goose ”’ is a curious way of 
reforming their morals. Let us escape from 
them back to the Walkham. 












VIXEN TOR, DARTMOOR 


From.a Drawing by L. R. O’Brien. 





Below Merrivale 
gathers strength. 


Bridge the 


thick with underwood, among which the 
fisherman (for it is a trout stream, and 
the fish are good though mostly small) may 
follow or force an obscure path. Above, on 
the left or eastern bank, a country cart- 
road runs at such a level as to afford a 
considerable extent of view up and across 
the valley. The most conspicuous object 
is now Vixen Tor, which rises on the oppo 
site bank, an almost grotesque pile of rock. 
Steep as this looks, the summit is accessible 
from the northern face by a natural chimney 
which, though it cannot be called easy, does 
not present overmuch difficulty to a fairly 
good climber. There is a well-marked “ rock- 
basin” on the top; and those who are so 
minded may believe that the Druids took the 
trouble to climb Vixen Tor (and that before 
nailed boots were invented) when many loftier 
eminences round about could be attained 
with perfect ease. For Vixen Tor stands 
on comparatively low ground, and is over- 
looked in every direction except towards the 
river. Were it matched with a pedestal of 
fitting proportions, it would be the most 
imposing of all the tors. Behind Vixen 
Tor is Pu Tor, an outlying summit which 
looks out to Tavistock and the Cornish hills 
far beyond. In foul weather one can get 
here, without imprudence, a taste of Dart- 
moor mist and storms. Mr. O’Brien and 
myself were rewarded for coming out on 
a hopeless day by suddenly seeing, as we 
descended the hill side, the dense clouds 


river fast 
Fed by one or two bust- 
ling tributaries, it now plunges into a gorge 





in front of us rise and let down a ray 
of light upon the plain, and then swiftly 
roll up and drive off seaward, disclosing 
a whole region of clear air; the moor be- 
hind us remained meanwhile mh a sea of 
impenetrable mist. This effect was too 
sudden and transient to be seized, and the 
reader must be content with the light and 
shade of another stormy evening as seen 
from nearly the same place. From Pu Tor 
we must not omit to note a conical peak 
in the northwest, crowned by a church. 
This is Brent Tor, a singular hill of voleanic 
rock which is not on the moor at all, but from 
its form and solitary place is a conspicuous 
landmark all over the western part of it. 
Our way now trends down to rejoin the 
river, and becomes a typical Devonshire lane, 
or as near the true type as lanes are now-a- 
days. A lane, as here understood, is a 
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hollow way between 
high banks of turf, 
which are thick with 


grass, fern and briar. 
In old times the tops 
were so well set that 
the foliage formed a 
complete roof across the 
road, and this may still 
be seen in some of the 
less frequented ways. 
But such darkness was 
the result that the con- 
venience and safety of 
travellers were in 
danger, and by this 
time almost all the 
hedges have been cut. 
Even so, however, a 
Devonshire lane retains 
quite enough peculiarity 
to be an object of curi- 
osity to those who are 
not familiar with it. 
One good reason for 
building high banks in 
this country is the 
necessity of keeping out 
sheep, which here are 
very active and enter- 
prising. Our present 
road differs for the better 
from a strict and perfect 
lane in that it some- 
times allows us to see 
where weare. We may 
catch across the hedge 
or through a gap in it 
a glimpse of some of the 
minor tors above the 
eastern bank. And so 
we come to Ward Bridge, 
long noted as a typical 
spot in a typical Devonshire river. The 
stream is full and clear, broad enough to 
make one thankful for local knowledge of 
crossing-places, no longer in so deeply cut a 
valley, but still moving in a sheltered hollow 
fringed by the richest vegetation. In some 
places which, as Herodotus used to say, it 
is not lawful for me to mention, rare ferns may 
yet be found by those who deserve to find 
them. It is a goodly and a pleasant country ; 
there is now tillage on either side, and home- 
steads cluster along the banks. Going up to 
Sampford Spiney church, we may take note of a 
solidly built old farm-house with its cour d’hon- 
newr formed, as was the custom hereabouts 
when gentlemen farmers were not ashamed of 
their business, by the farm-yard itself with 
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A DEVONSHIRE LANE 
From a Drawing by L. R. O' Baten. 


its barns and offices. An ancient boundary 
cross (now moved from its original place) com- 
pletes the local character of our little picture. 

The Walkham speeds on under the breezy 
down of Walkhampton Common to the 
hamlet: and bridge of Huckworthy; the 
high road is dull enough, but a combination 
of fisherman’s path and farm road will 
help us to follow the stream by wood 
and meadow. Then we pass the village of 
Horrabridge, where the course is diverted 
somewhat to the north of west by the high 
plateau of Roborough Down which sepa- 
rates us from the valley of the Tavy. Turn- 
ing the northern promontory of Buckland 
Down, and still flowing in a country of rich 
woodland and water meadows, where here 
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and there an otter still haunts a dark pool, 
the waters of the Walkham join the Tavy 
some miles below Tavistock, and are carried 
with it to the estuary of the Tamar, to be 
once more caught up in the perpetual motion 
and counterchange of sun, cloud, river, and sea. 


“Und so tragt er seine Briider, 
Seine Schiitze, seine Kinder, 
Dem erwartenden Erzeuger 
Freudebrausend an das Herz.” 


The reader may think fit to observe, and 
with indisputable truth, that there are many 
other moors in the world. Yes; but they 
are not Dartmoor. And other moorlands 
have their rivers, and moreover “there is 
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who, having seen Dartmoor, go about to 
disparage it. The only answer that shall be 
made to this sort is a story from Tavistock. 
There is an ancient feud, half serious, halt 
jocose, between Tavistock and the parts round 
about. It is said that acarrier of Tavistock 
was found on the moor by some Okehampton 
men struggling with a flooded stream, and 
that their comment on recognising him was, 
“ Let en go, ’tis only a Tavistock man.” It 
is a fact that a horse-dealer has been known 
to abate a seller’s price by some pounds with 
the remark that the pony would be a good 
one but for having “ Zavy-stock legs.” In 
this usage of the name, the first syllable is 
pronounced with a contemptuous emphasis. 





HALL’S FARM, DARTMOOR 
From a Drawing by L. R. O' Briew 


salmons in both,” or trout at any rate: (but 
the salmon prosper so much since the Salmon 
Fishery Acts that now they come up the 
Dartmoor streams lean and ravenous, when 
they are themselves unfit to be taken, eat up 
the trout and depart, leaving the trout-fisher 
disconsolate). But no two families of rivers, 
nor yet any two rivers are alike ; and there- 
fore the ancients in their wisdom gave to 
every one a several deity. So that if any 
man deem, on the strength of general ex- 
perience, that he knows Dartmoor before- 
hand, he will deem much amiss. I speak as 
a novice myself, and what I can bring 
together is but as the crumbs that fall from 
a true moor-man’s table. Yet, since human 
perversity is infinite, there may be those 


Now Tavistock has nothing visibly contempt 
ible about it, being a town of fair site, of 
convenient habitation, of ancient good fame, 
the birthplace of Sir Francis Drake and 
other worthies—including “manly Peeke,” 
who, while a prisoner at “ Sherries in Spaine,” 
fought and beat single-handed with quarter- 
staff three Spaniards with rapier and dagger 
—and to this day a dwelling-place of sufficient 
men. <A certain man of Tavistock was asked 
if he could account for the general disparage- 
ment affected by the neighbours from Oke- 
hampton to Plymouth. His answer wasconcise 
and complete, and for my part I shall take it 
to extend to whatever has been or may be said 
to the prejudice of Dartmoor: They'm jealous. 
FREDERICK PoLLock. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. PANELS FORMING PART OF THE DECORATION FOR THE SIDE OF A PIANUFORTE. 
Designed and painted by E. Burne Jones for the instrument in the possession of W. Granam, Es. 


THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS PRECURSORS. 


)ME six centuries before 
our era the principle 
which finds its most com- 
plete and complex ex- 
pression in the modern 
pianoforte may be said 
to have been invented. 
Pythagoras, as we are 

told, was the first to measure a vibrating 

string stretched between bridges on a reson- 
ance box, and by shifting the bridges on this 
monochord, he was enabled accurately to 
determine the intervals of the Greek octave 
scale. We need not here discuss what those 
intervals were, nor try to elucidate the 
origin of the monochord itself, though it is 
known that the principle was familiar to the 

Egyptians at a very early date. After 
Pythagoras the monochord remained the 
canon or rule for interval measurement, and 
we find it so employed in the eleventh 
century of our era, by the acknowledged 
founder of our modern musical system, Guido 
d’Arezzo. But it had then become a con- 
tradiction in terms, inasmuch as to facilitate 
teaching the Plain Song of Milan and Rome 
the so-called Ambrosian and Gregorian tones 

it was, while still retaining the old name, 
furnished with more than a single string. 

The thirteenth century was one of great 
activity and change, and small portable and 
positive organs were introduced into the 
churches for use as boxes of pitch-pipes. 





Their notes were controlled by simple levers, 
a rudimentary key-board, which admitted or 
excluded wind. We are told that the order 
of these levers was diatonic, but with one 
note more than our common octave scale: 
that note we call B flat. This was due to the 
system of the Hexachord, attributed to Guido, 
a method of naming musical notes in series 
of sixes, from the initial words of a hymn. 
Soon after this time it must have occurred 
to an ingenious monk that by adapting the 
lever apparatus to the monochord of the 
singing schools the instrument could be 
made more useful, and in some such way, we 
do not know exactly when, the clavichord 
became invented. The name is compounded 
from the Latin clavis, key, and chorda, string, 
the clavis or clef unlocking the sound in the 
musical instrument, as in another sense it 
unlocked a particular note of the musical 
notation. We find the name first about 
A.D. 1400, included with monochord and 
clavicymbal, in some rules of the Minne- 
singers. But for nearly two hundred years 
clavichord and monochord were interchange- 
able names. The reason for this is to be 
found in the clavichord having retained, as 
it did even so late as the eighteenth century, 
the shifting bridge, the first principle as a 
tone measurer of the school monochord ; the 
sharps or flats were obtained from the same 
strings which gave the natural notes, by a 
stopping contrived from the adjacent keys, 
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the stopper being always a simple upright of 
brass, little more than a flattened pin, called 
a tangent. B flat, although an upper or 
short key, was regarded as a natural note ; B 
natural being “fretted” upon it. From some 
unexplained reason A and D were left free 
from neighbouring tangents. This was the 
general construction of what is called in 
German a “gebunden,” that is to say a 
“fretted’’ clavichord. Each tangent was a 
“nut” to its pair of strings, thus replacing 
the straight bridge absent in the clavichord. 
Of course there was the sound-board bridge, 
indispensable to all keyed instruments with 


THE GREEN CLAVICHORD. 
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Museum, which belonged to the late Car] 
Engel. It is more decorated than has been 
customary with clavichords, which were 
instruments of comparatively low price. In 
this instrument each note is independent or 
fret-free (Bundfrei), an improvement which 
came into vogue subsequent to 1700, and 
prevailed through the favour of John Sebas- 
tian Bach, who was by it enabled to tune 
equally in all keys and to compose as he 
pleased in them, which could not have been 
accomplished while the fretted system lasted. 

Excepting in Germany, the clavichord had 
generally given way to the spinet early in 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


South Kensington Museum. 


strings : and a strip of cloth was the common 
damper to all the strings, acting when the 
tangents did not touch them. Although this 
simple instrument was of feeble sound, it was 
found to be capable of much tender, personal 
expression when, as happened early in the 
seventeenth century, feeling became a pro- 
perty of instrumental music. Then touch 
became gradually more and more important, 
and the necessity of a systematic fingering 
was clearly recognised; its method was 
indeed fixed nearly as we now employ it, 
in the time and school of the Bachk. 
The illustration here given is taken from 
the green clavichord in South Kensington 


the sixteenth century, and before its expres- 
sive character could have been observed. The 
spinet was a double-bridged instrument, the 
tones of which were produced by mechanical 
plectra, each plectrum plucking a single 
string. It was at first in a trapeze form, 
like our common ‘dulcimer, a form derived 
from the psaltery, an instrument of Persian 
origin, brought into Europe by the Crusaders. 
By a mechanical adaptation of the psaltery 
plectrum were gained those fascinating rows 
of spinet jacks, which act by crow-quill points 
and hoist their little red-cloth flags for 
dampers. Scaliger expressly says the crow- 
quill points were introduced when he was a 
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boy, that is, late in the fifteenth century. 
But the spinet did not get its name from 
these little spines or thorns, as was long sup- 
posed to be the case, but from a Venetian 
named Spinetti, who, about the same time, 
contrived the rectangular or oblong shape, 
adopted for that form of spinet subsequently 
known as virginal—a form familiar in the 
German clavichord, and the successor of. the 
clavichord, the square pianoforte. 

A more beautiful form of the spinet 
was the pentagonal (sometimes heptagonal), 
the invention of which dates from some 
time in the sixteenth century, and is at- 
tributed to the Milanese Rosso. Observe 
the delicacy of the structural lines in our 
illustration, which also shows the luxury of 
adornment expended upon such instruments 
in Northern Italy. They had no lids or 
covers, but the oblong ones were furnished 
with them after the fashion of the cassone or 
large Italian chest. The virginal reproduced 
is Italian, and represents a small oblong in- 
strument combined with a decorative cabinet 
of ebony inlaid with ivory. This example, 
like the previous one, is at South Kensington. 
Before the Restoration all keyed instruments 
with jacks, whether spinets or harpsichords; 
were known in England by the general name 
“ virginal ;”’ usually “a pair of virginals,” 


We have taken a fourteenth century repre- 
sentation of a trapeze-shaped psaltery from 
Oreagna’s altar-piece of the Coronation of 
the Virgin in the National Gallery. While 
this instrument, when strung vertically, as 
was sometimes the case, led up to the spinet, 
another form known in Italy as “ Strumento 
di Porco,” from its resemblance to a pig’s 
head, also strung vertically, led up to the 
harpsichord. We are obliged to go to 
pictures for examples of these instruments 
and an example of the “di Porco” is 
shown in a Filippino Lippi, another of the 
treasures of our National Gallery. The proper 
name, however, for psaltery was, in Italy, 
“cembalo” and when keyed it became “clavi- 
cembalo,” and thus by loss of the final 
syllables, the French clavecin. Another term 
for the clavicembalo was “arpichord” of 
evident suggestion from the harp shape, and 
from this we derive our “harpsichord.” It 
is true that in the old Minnesinger document 
we have referred to, the word “ clavicym- 
bolum” is found, but that is no proof 
that the instrument which bore this name 
had jacks; i¢ was most- likely a differently 
shaped clavichord. Names are illusory, and 
rannot be trusted unless the objects them- 
selves, or fairly accurate representations of 
them, are in existence. We have the former, 





ROSSI SPINET. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


South Kensington Museum. 


just as we have “a pair of clavichords,” or 
“a pair of organs,” an evident allusion to 
the key-board which proceeded in seale by 
equal steps and was thus similar to “a pair 
of steps or stairs.” From the Restoration 
of Charles the Second, each kind of instru- 


-ment was known by its own particular 


name, 


fortunately, in the fine Roman clavicembalo, 
here depicted, which has recently been ae- 
quired for South Kensington. It is dated 
A.D. 1521, and is the oldest known. By its 
discovery occasional references to virginals, 
which were previously somewhat obscure, are 
elucidated, and we have now proof that King 
Henry the Eighth might have played upon a 
Q 
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harpsichord were he so minded, and most 
likely he did. A modification of the spinet 





ITALIAN OCTAVE VIRGINAL COMBINED WITH CABINET. 


South Kensington Museum 


form, due to the wing-shaped harpsichord is 
the Italian “ spinetta traversa’’ which became 
naturalised, early in the seventeeth century 
in this country, and is to be occasionally met 
with in the masterpieces of the Hitchcocks 
and Hawards, of Keene and Player. Old 
Pepys as we know bought a Haward much 
to his satisfaction. The illustration is from 
one by Player, also at South Kensington, 
where it represents a piece of domestic 
furniture of the epoch of good Queen Anne. 
Nor is it less interesting as a musical in- 
strument. 
made as 


Such transverse spinets were 
late as 1784. They were not 
painted as was so often the case with the 
harpsichord, in the decorations of which 
great masters like: Rubens and Salvator Rosa 
were sometimes employed, the sound-boards 
being frequently covered with devices of 
birds, fruit, and flowers. The most famous 
Flemish makers at the latter end of the six- 
teenth and during the greater part of the 
seventeenth century were the Ruckers of 
Antwerp, of whose instruments still exist- 
ing I have been able to catalogue sixty-three 
specimens. The family consisted of Hans the 
elder, his sons, Hans the younger, and Andries 
the elder : his grandsons, Andries the younger, 
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and Jan Couchet. The improvements of the 
double key-board with stops and the octave 


string have 
been attributed 
to the elder 


Hans; the lat- 
ter possibly 
with authority. 
These men were 
all members of 
the Artists’ 
Guild of St. 
Luke, which 
bound them 
to trade-mark 
their instru- 
ments, by in- 
scription or by 
devices inserted 
in sound-boards. 
They frequently 
added Latin 
mottoes of re- 
ligious or ethi- 
ral significa- 
tion. 

The best harp- 
sichord making 
was early in 
the eighteenth 
century trans- 
ferred from the 
Scheldt to the Thames, from Antwerp to 
London, where those famous makers, Kirk- 
man and Shudi (founder of Broadwood’s 
house) were rivals with each other and 
unrivalled elsewhere. Being pupils of the 
Flemish Tafel, they continued Antwerp 
traditions in their single and double-keyed 
harpsichords, Kirkman being the more con- 
servative. We owe the Venetian Swell, now 
universally adopted in the organ, to Shudi, 
who endeavoured by it to compete with the 
then newly-introduced pianoforte in that 
power of increase and decrease of sound 
which is inherent in the latter. 

The type of the pianoforte is found in that 
form of psaltery which is struck with 
hammers and is in England known as the 
duleimer : it is identical with the cimbal of 
the Hungarian gipsies, recently made familiar 
to us by their characteristic bands that have 
visited London. The Italians call it “ salterio 
tedesco,” implying a German origin for the 
hammer practice. The Germans again call 
it “hackbrett”—a chopping-board. It must 
arly have suggested itself to the spinet- 
makers to adapt keys to the hammers, 
but at first their efforts would be wasted 
by the over-striking problem which is to 


CIRCA, A.D. 1600 
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this day not satisfactorily solved for hori- 
zontal pianos. The alternative of striking 
from below would be suggested by the rising 
spinet-jacks, but then a gap was needed for 
the hammers to strike up through, and that 
gap weakened a structure required in fact 
to be much strengthened to bear the strain 
of the thicker strings, necessitated by the 
impact or percussion of hammers. 

It has been my privilege to assist in proving 
that Bartolommeo Cristofori was, in the first 
years of the eighteenth century, the real 
inventor of the pianoforte, but with a wide 
knowledge and experience of how long it has 
taken to make any invention in keyed instru- 
ments practicable and successful, I cannot 
believe that Cristofori was the first to attempt 
to contrive one. I should rather accept his 
good and complete instrument as the sum of 
his own lifelong studies and experiments, 
added to those of generations before him, 
which have left no record for us as yet 
discovered. 

The earliest mention of the name pianoforte 
( piano e forte), applied to a musical instru- 
ment, has been recently discovered by Count 
Valdrighi in documents preserved in the 
Estense Library, at Modena. It is dated 
A.D. 1598, and the reference is evidently to 
an instrument of the spinet or cembalo kind ; 
but how the tone was produced there is no 
statement, no word to base an inference 
upon. The name has not been met with 
again between the Estense document and 
Scipione Maffei’s well-known description, 
written in 1711, of Cristofori’s “ grave- 
cembalo col piano e forte,” that is, harpsichord 
with soft and loud. My view of Cristofori’s 
invention allows me to think that the Estense 
“piano e forte” may have been a hammer 
cembalo, a very imperfect one, of course. 
But I admit that the opposite view of forte 
and piano, contrived by registers of spinet- 
jacks, is equally tenable. 

Bartolommeo Cristofori was a Paduan 
harpsichord maker, who was invited by 
Ferdinand dei Medici to Florence, to take 
charge of the large collection of musical 
instruments in the Prince’s possession. At 
Florence, he produced the invention of the 
pianoforte, in which he was assisted and 
encouraged by his high-minded, richly cul- 
tivated, and very musical patron. Scipione 
Maffei tells us that in 1709, Cristofori had 
completed four of the new instruments, three 
of them being of the usual harpsichord form, 
and one of another form, which he leaves 
undescribed. It is interesting to suppose 
that Handel may have tried one or more of 
these four instruments during the stay he 
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made at Florence in 1708. sut it is not 
likely that he was at all impressed with the 
potentialities of the invention any more than 
was John Sebastian Bach in after years, 
when he tried the pianofortes of Silbermann. 
The sketch of Cristofori’s action in Maffei’s 
essay shows that in the first instruments 
this was not complete, and it may not 
have been perfected when Prince Ferdinand 
died in 1713. But there are Cristofori 


ANGEL PLAYING ON A PSALTERY 


From the picture by Oncacna in the National Gallery. 


grand pianos preserved at Florence, dated 
respectively 1720 and 1726, in which we 
find an improved construction of action 
that is in no way tentative, but effectually 
answers the requirements of a player not 
desiring force. 1 write from personal ex- 
perience, having tried the 1726 piano, which 
still remains intact, and belongs to Signor 
Alessandro Kraus, the well-known collector 
» 
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at Florence, by whose kindness a drawing of 
the instrument is here reproduced. Cristofori 
died in 1731. Cristofori had pupils, one of 
whom made, in 1730, the “ Rafael d’ Urbino,” 
the favourite instrument of the great singer 
Farinelli. The story of inventive Italian 
pianoforte making ends thus early, but to 
Italy the invention indisputably belongs. 
The first to make pianofortes in Germany 
was the famous Freiberg organ-builder and 
clavichord maker, Gottfried Silbermann. He 
submitted two pianofortes to the judgment of 
John Sebastian Bach in 1726, which judgment 
was, however, unfavourable, the trebles 
being found too weak, and the touch too 





ROMAN CLAVICEMBALO OR HARPSICHORD. 
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South Kensington Museum. 


heavy. Silbermann, according to the account 
of Bach’s pupil, Agricola, being much 
mortified, put them aside, resolving not to 
show them again unless he could improve 
them. We do not know what these instru- 
ments were, but it may be inferred that they 
were copies of Cristofori, or were made after 
the description of his invention, by Maffei, 
whose work had already been translated 
from Italian into German, by Konig, the 
court poet at Dresden, and a personal friend 
of Silbermann. With the next anecdote 
which narrates the purchase of all the piano- 
fortes Silbermann had made by Frederick the 
Great, we are upon surer ground. This well 
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accredited occurrence took place in 1746, 
and in the following year occurred Bach's 
celebrated visit to Potsdam, when he played 
upon more of these instruments. 
Burney and described one in 1772. 
I had this one, which was known to have 
remained unaltered in the Neues Palais at 
Potsdam until the present time, examined, 
and, from a drawing of the action, found it 
was identical with Cristofori’s. Not, how- 
ever, being satisfied with one example, | 
resolved to go myself to Potsdam, and being 
furnished with permission from H.I.H. the 
Crown Princess of Germany, I was enabled in 
September, 1881, finally to solve the question 
as to the number and charac- 
ter of the grand pianofortes 
by Gottfried Silbermann 
that were still in existence 
at Potsdam. At Berlin there 
are none, but at Potsdam, 
in the musie-rooms of Frede- 
rick the Great, which are 
in the town palace, the new 
palace, and Sans Souci—left, 
it is understood, from the 
time of Frederick’s death 
undisturbed—there are three 
of these Silbermann piano- 
fortes. One of these, the 
one in the town palace which 
J. 8. Bach certainly played 
upon, is here, for the first 
time, engraved. All three 
are, with unimportant diffe- 
rences having nothing to 
do with 


one or 
saw 


structure, copies 
of the Cristofori instru- 
ments. The work in them 
is undoubtedly good; the 
sound boards have given way 
in the trebles, as is usual 
with old instruments from 
the strain; but I should 
say all three might be 
satisfactorily restored, 

The Seven Years’ War put an end to 
pianoforte-making on the lines Silbermann 
had adopted in Saxony. <A fresh start had 
to be made a few years later, and it took 
place contemporaneously in South Germany 
and in England. The results have been so 
important that the grand pianofortes of the 
Augsburg Stein, and the London Backers 
may be regarded, practically, as re-inven- 
tions of the instrument. The decade 1770-80 
marks the emancipation of the pianofurte 
from the harpsichord, of which before it 
had only been deemed a variety. Compositions 
were now expressly written for the new 
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instrument, and a man of genius, Muzio 
Clementi, who subsequently established 
Messrs. Collards’ business, came forward to 
indicate its special character and to found 
for it an independent technique. 

A few years before, the familiar domestic 
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South Kensington Museum, 


square piano had been invented. 1 do 
not think clavichords could have been 
altered to square pianos, as they were 
wanting in sufficient depth of case, but 
that the suggestion was from the clavi- 
chord is. certain, the same kind of case 
and sound-board being employed. German 
authoritiesattribute the invention toan organ- 
builder, Frederici of Gera, and give the date 
about 1760. I have advertised in the public 
papers, and have had personal inquiry made 
for one of Frederici’s “ Fort Bien,” as he is 
said to have called his instrument. I find he 
was making an upright grand piano as early as 
1745, but, until more conclusive information 
can be obtained, I must be permitted to 
regard a London maker, but a German by 
birth, Johannes Zumpe, as the inventor of 
the instrument. It is certain that he in- 
troduced that model of square piano which 
speedily became the fashion, and was chosen 
everywhere for general adoption. Zumpe 
began to make his instruments about 1765. 
His little square, at first of nearly five 
octaves, with the “old man’s head” to raise 
the hammer, and “mopstick” damper, was 
in great vogue, with but little alteration, for 
forty years ; and that, in spite of the manifest 
improvements of John Broadwood and John 
Geib, After the beginning of this century, 
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the square piano became much enlarged and 
improved. It was overdone in the attempt 
to gain undue power for it, and, about twenty 
years ago, went entirely out of fashion. 

To return to the grand pianoforte. The 
origin of the Viennese grand is rightly 
accredited to Stein, the organ-builder, of 
Augsburg. I will call it the German grand, 
for I find it was as early made in Berlin as 
Vienna. According to Mozart’s correspon- 
dence, Stein had made some grand pianos 
in 1777, with a special escapement, which 
did not “ block” like the pianos the composer 
had played upon before. When I wrote the 
article “ Pianoforte” in Sir George Grove’s 
Dictionary no Stein instrument was 
forthcoming, but the result of the inquiries 
I had instituted at that time ultimately led 
to the discovery of an example which has 
been secured by M. Victor Mabhillon, the 
curator of the Brussels Museum. This in- 
strument, with Stein’s action and two unison 
seale, is dated 1780. Mozart’s grand piano, 
preserved at Salzburg, made by Walther, is 
a nearly contemporary copy of Stein, and so 
also are the grands by Huhn of Berlin, which 
I took notes of at Berlin and Potsdam, the 
latest of these bearing the date 1790. Stein’s 
light and facile movement with shallow key- 
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fall, resembling Cristofori’s in bearing little 
weight, was gratefully accepted by the 
German clavichord players, and, in its turn, 
became one of the determining agents of the 
piano music and style of playing of the 
Vienna school. 
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We gather from Burney’s contributions 
to Ree’s Cyclopedia that after the arrival of 
John Christian Bach in London, a.p. 1759, a 
few grand pianofortes were attempted, by 
the second-rate harpsichord makers, but with 
no particular success. If the workshop tra- 
dition can be trusted that about this time 
several of Silbermann’s workmen had come 
to London driven from their country per- 
haps by the Seven Years’ War, we should 
have here men acquainted with the Cristofori 
model, which Silbermann had taken up, and 
the early grand pianos referred to by Burney 
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button for the escapement. Backers died in 
1776, and it is unfortunate we can refer to 
no pianoforte made by him. As, however, 
Backer’s intimate friends, and his assistants 
in carrying out the invention, were John 
Broadwood and Robert Stodart, we have, in 
their early instruments, the principle and all 
the leading features of the Backers’ “grand.” 
The present pedals were introduced in English 
and grand pianos as early as 1785, and 
are attributed to John Broadwood, who 
appears to have given his attention at 
once to the improvement of Backers’ instru- 
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From the original used by J. 8. Bacu in the Town Palace, Potsdam. 
THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY 


H.1.H. 


would therefore be on that model. I should 
say the “ new instrument ” of Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s often quoted playbill of 1767 was 
such a grand piano. Burney distinguishes 
by special mention Americus Backers, who 
is said to have been a Dutchman. Between 
1772 and 1776, Backers produced the well- 
known English action, which has remained 
the most durable, and one of the best up to 
the present day. In the English action, as 
in the Florentine, the hopper rises with the 
key. To the direct leverage of Cristofori’s 
first action, Backers added the check of the 
second, combining with both an important in- 
vention of his own, a regulating screw and 
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Hitherto the grand piano had heen 
made 


with an undivided belly-bridge in 
the same manner as the harpsichord, the 
bass strings, in three unisons, to the lowest 
note, being of brass. Theory would require 
that the notes of different octaves should be 
multiples of each other, and that the tension 
should he the same for each string. The 
lowest bass strings, which at that time were 
the note F, would thus require a vibrating 
length of about twelve feet, but as only half 
this length could be afforded, the difference 
had to be made up in the weight of the 
strings and their tension, which led, in these 
early grands, to many inequalities. The 
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three octaves towards the treble could, with 
care, be adjusted, the lengths being practically 
the ideal lengths. It was in the bass octaves 
(pianos were then of five octaves) that the 
inequalities were conspicuous. To make a 
more perfect scale, and to equalise the ten- 
sion, was the merit and achievement of John 
Broadwood, who joined to his own practical 
knowledge and sound intuitions the aid of 
professed men of science. The result was, the 
divided bridge, the bass strings being carried 
over the shorter division: and the most 
beautiful grand pianoforte in its lines and 
curves that has ever been made was then 
manufactured. In 1791, he carried his scale 
up to C, five and a half octaves; in 1794, 
down to C, six octaves, always with care for 
the artistic form. The pedals were attached 
to the front legs of the stand, on which 
the instrument rested. The left foot pedal 
acted first as the piano register, shifting the 
impact of each hammer to two unisons 
instead of three ; a wooden stop in the right 
hand key-block permitted the action to be 
shifted yet further to the right, and reducing 
the blow to one string only, produced 
the pianissimo register, or wna corda, of 
indescribable attractiveness of sound. The 
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present school of pianoforte playing rejects 
this effect altogether, but Beethoven valued 
it, and indicated its use in some of his great 
works. 

Up to the first years of the present 
century, the dampers were continued to the 
highest note in the treble. I have not 
discovered the exact year when the treble 
dampers were first omitted, thus leaving 
that part of the scale undamped, nor is it 
known to whom is due the credit of the 
improvement. This bold innovation, how- 
ever, gave the instrument many sympathetic 
strings free to vibrate when the rest of the 
instrument was played, each string according 
to its length, being an aliquot division of a 
lower string ; and it thus endowed the piano 
with the advantage of a certain brightness 
and animation which has secured its universal 
adoption. The expedients of employing an 
untouched octave string, and of utilising the 
lengths of wire that lie beyond the bridges, 
have been brought into notice of late years, 
but from difficulties of tuning, owing to 
friction and other causes, the real gain of 
these devices is small, and when we compare 
them with the natural resources we have 
always at command in the normal scale of 





COVER OF A PIANOFORTE 
Designed and painted by E. Burne Jones, for the instrument in the possession of W. Granam, Esq. 
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the instrument, is not worth the cost. The 
inventor of the damper register opened a 
floodgate to such aliquot reinforcement as 
can be got in no other way. As each lower 
note of the undamped instrument is struck 
it sets in vibration higher strings, which are 
primes to its partials ; and each higher string 
in like manner calls out equivalent partials 
in the lower strings. Even partials above 
the primes will excite their equivalents 
up to the twelfth and double octave. What 
a glow of tone-colour there is in all this 
harmonic reinforcement which en- 
riches and glorifies the tone of the 
instrument. 

The decade, 1790-1800, brings us to 
French grand pianoforte making, which 
was then taken up by Sebastian Erard. 
This ingenious mechanic and inventor 
travelled the long and dreary road 
along which nearly all who have tried 
to improve the pianoforte have had te 
journey. He appears, at first, to have 
adopted the existing model of the 
English instrument, and to have sub- 
sequently turned his attention to the 
action, most likely with the idea of 
combining the English power of gra 
dation with the German lightness of 
touch. 
ment was not, however, completed 
until 1821. 

Erard re-discovered in 1808 an up- 
ward bearing, which had been accom 
plished by Cristofori a hundred years 
before. A down-bearing bridge to the 
wrest-plank, with hammers striking 
upwards, are clearly not in relation ; 
the tendency of the hammer must be, 
if much force is used, to lift the 
string from its bearing, to the detri- 
ment of the tone. Erard reversed the 
direction of the bearing of the front bridge, 
substituting for a long, pinned, wooden 
bridge, as many little brass bridges as there 
were notes, and the strings passing through 
holes bored through the little bridges, called 
agraffes, or studs, turned upwards towards 
the wrest-pin. By this means the string 
was forced against its rest instead of off it. 
It is obvious that the merit of the invention 
would in time make its use general. <A 
variety of it was the long brass bridge, 
specially used in the treble on account of the 
pleasant musical box like tone its vibration 
encouraged. Of late years another upward 
bearing has found favour in America and on 
the Continent ; this is the Capo d’ Astro bar 
of M. Bord, which exerts a pressure upon the 
strings at the bearing point. 


His ingenious double escape- 
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About the year 1820, great changes and 
improvements were made in the grand piano- 
forte both externally and in the instrument. 
The harpsichord boxed-up front gave way 
to the cylinder front, invented by Henry 
Pape, a clever German pianoforte-maker who 
had settled in Paris. Who put the pedals 
upon the familiar lyre 1 have not been able 
to learn. It was in the Empire time when a 
classical taste was predominant. But the 
greatest change was from a wooden resisting 
structure to one in which iron should play an 
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In the possession of Messrs. Broapwoop 


important part. The invention belongs to this 
country, and is due to a tuner named William 
Allen, a young Scotchman, who was in 
Stodart’s employ. With the assistance of 
the foreman Thom, the invention was com- 
pleted, and a patent was taken out, dated 
the 15th January, 1820, which was, however, 
at once secured by the Stodarts, their 
employers. The object of the patent was a 
combination of metal tubes, with metal 
plates, the metallic tubes extending from the 
plates which were attached to the string- 
block, to the wrest-plank; the idea being 
to effect a compensation of tuning when 
affected by atmospheric change. At once a 
great advance was made in the possibility of 
using heavier strings, and James Broadwood 
was one of the first to see the importance 









of the invention, if it were transformed into 
a stable principle. He had tried iron tension 
bars in past years, but without success. It 
was now due to his firm to introduce a fixed 
stringed plate, and in a few years to com- 
bine this plate with four solid tension bars, 
for which combination he, in 1827, took 
out a patent. 

This construction of grand pianoforte soon 
became generally adopted in England and 
France. During 1840-50, as many as five 
and even six tension-bars were used in grand 
pianofortes to meet the ever-increasing strain 
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In the possession of A. Simpson, Esq 


of thicker stringing. The space required for 
fixing them cramped the scale, while the 
strings were divided into separate batches 
between them. It was also difficult to so 


adjust each bar that it should bear its pro- 


portionate share of the tension ; an obvious 
cause of inequality. Towards the end of 
this period a new direction was taken by 
Mr. Henry Fowler Broadwood, by the intro- 
duction of an iron-framed pianoforte, in 
which the bars should be reduced in number, 
and in a grand pianoforte, made in 1847, 
he succeeded in producing an instrument of 
the largest size, practically depending upon 
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iron alone. Two tension-bars sufficed, neither 
of them breaking into the scale; the first, 
nearly straight, being almost parallel with 
the lowest bass string; the second, presenting 
the new feature of a diagonal bar crossed 
from the bass corner to the string-plate, with 
its thrust at an angle to the strings. There 
were reasons which induced Mr. Broad- 
wood to somewhat modify and improve 
this framing, but with the retention of 
its leading feature, the diagonal-bar, which 
was found to be of supreme importance in 
bearing the tension where it is most con- 
centrated. This construc- 
tion is the farthest advance 
of the’ English pianoforte. 


Heyl iti Almost simultaneously 

¥ telt ° ° ° be 

+ iia yeh, with it has arisen a new 
‘ i] . . 

Wy development in America, 


which, beginning with Con- 
rad Meyer, about 1833, has 
been advanced by the Chick- 
erings and Steinways to the 
well-known American and 
German grand pianoforte of 
the present day. It was 
perfected in America about 
1859, and has been taken up 
since by the Germans almost 
universally, and with very 
little alteration. Two dis- 
tinct principles have been 
developed and combined 

the iron framing in a single 
casting, and the cross or 
overstringing. The _ first 
over-strung grand pianos 
seen in London were made 
by Lichtenthal, of St. Peters- 
burg ; not so much for tone 
as for symmetry of the case, 
two instruments so made 
were among the curiosities 
of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. The iron framing 
in a single casting is a 
distinctly American invention, as it was 
Conrad Meyer who, in Philadelphia, and in 
1833, first made a real iron frame square 
pianoforte. The gradual improvement upon 
Meyer's invention, in itself a development 
of Alphaeus Babeock’s iron ring, during the 
next quarter of a century, are due to the 
Chickerings and Steinways. Inthe American 
make, the number of tension bars has not 
been reduced, but a diagonal support has, to a 
certain extent, been accepted and adopted. 
The. sound-board bridges are much further 
apart than obtains with the English grand, 
or with the Anglo-French Erard. The 
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advocates of the American principle point 
out the advantages of a more open scale, 
and likewise claim, as a gain, a greater 
tension. I have no quite accurate inform- 
ation as to what the sum of the tension may 
be of an American grand piano. One of 
Broadwood’s, twenty years ago, had a strain 
of 164 tons; the strain has increased since 
then. 

The upright pianoforte has in some sense a 
separate history. The form has always recom- 
mended the upright on the score of conveni- 
ence, but it was long before it occurred to 
any one to make an upright key-board in- 
strument reasonably. Upright harpsichords 
were made nearly four hundred years ago ; 
a very interesting seventeenth century one 
was sold lately in the great Hamilton sale 

sold, I grieve to say, to be demolished 
for its paintings. But all vertical harpsi- 
chords were horizontal ones, put on end on a 
frame; and the bookcase upright grand 
pianos, which, from the eighties, were made 
right into the present century, were hori- 
zontal grands similarly elevated. The real 
inventor of the upright piano, in its modern 
and useful form, was that remarkable Eng- 
lishman, John Isaac Hawkins, the inventor 
of ever-pointed pencils; a civil engineer, 
poet, preacher, and phrenologist. While 
living at Philadelphia, U.S.A., Hawkins in- 
vented the cottage piano; portable grand he 
ealled it, and his father, Isaac Hawkins, 
took out, in the year 1800, the English 
patent for it. One of these original pianinos, 
belongs to Messrs. Broadwood ; it is a wreck, 
but it will be discerned from the woodcut that 
the strings descend nearly to the floor, while 
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the key-board, a folding one, is raised to a con- 
venient height between the floor and the 
upper extremities of the strings. Hawkins 
had an iron frame and tension rods, within 
which the belly was entirely suspended ; a 
system of tuning by mechanical screws ; an 
upper metal bridge ; equal length of string 
throughout ; metal supports to the action 
in which a later help to repetition was anti 
cipated—the whole instrument being inde- 
pendent of the case. Hawkins tried also a 
lately revived notion of coiled strings in the 
bass, doing away with tension. Lastly, he 
sought for a sostinente, which has been tried 
for from generation to generation, always to 
fail. but which, even if it does succeed, will 
produce another kind of instrument, not a 
pianoforte, which owes so much of its charm 
to its unsatiating, evanescent tone. 

Once introduced into Hawkins’s native 
country, England, the rise of the upright 
piano became rapid. In 1807, at latest, the 
now obsolete high cabinet piano was fairly 
launched. In 1811, Wornum produced a 
diagonal ; in 1813, a vertical cottage piano. 
Previously, essays had been made to place a 
square piano upright on its side as shown in 
the illustration for which Southwell, an Irish 
maker, took out a patent in 1798. At first 
Southwell’s sticker action with a leather 
hinge to the hammer-butt was the favourite, 
and lasted long in England. The French, 
however, were quick to recognise the greater 
merit of Wornum’s principle of the crank 
action, which, and strangely enough through 
France, has become very generally adopted in 
England, as well as Germany and elsewhere. 


A. J. Hipxriys. 
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One oy a series of Panels illustrating the story of Orpheus and Eurydice painted by E Burne Jones 
on the piano belonging to W. Granam, Esq 
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Drawn by RanpoLpH CALDECOTT. 


Some Hares becoming conscious of their own faint-heartedness determined to throw themselves 
down some precipice. So they proceeded to a steep rock with a marsh lying close by it. A number 
of Frogs, who were there, on hearing the pattering of the Hares’ feet, plunged to the bottom of the 
marsh, Observing this, one of the Hares said to the others, “I don’t think now there is any need 
for us to throw ourselves over; here we have found creatures fainter hearted than ourselves.” 














THE HARES AND THE FROGS—-APPLICATION. 
Drawn by Ranvoten CALDECOTT. 
CuarrMAN oF Directors. “ Well, gentlemen, it is indeed a paltry dividend; but there’s no 


need to wind up the company—we must be content. Why, those people there pay no dividend 
at all!” 








THE EMPEROR AND HIS MARSHAL. 


ERHAPS in all history 
there is no episode so_bar- 
ren of touches of nature 
as was the Second Empire. 
From first to last it was a 
mere scaffolding of mere- 
tricious artificiality. There 
was the sham Cesar, a 

flaccid person with a knack of uttering ob- 
scurities conveying a vague flavour of omin- 
ousness at which the nations pricked their 
sensitive ears. The inner life of the empire 
was a strange mixture of rottenness and 
gimerackery. What a court! The atmo- 
sphere of Compiégne had a confused aroma 
of bastardy, the demi-monde, the bourse, 
bogus nobility, journalism in the degradation 
of prostitution, militaryism, half bravo, half 
galant ; of intrigue, of dissoluteness, of in- 
sincerity, of ghastly hollowness. It is among 
the most humiliating problems of modern 
times how long this nasty gaudy caricature 
of Empire was able to impose on the world. 
It is a poor consolation for the world’s long 
self-delusion that when the windbag was once 
resolutely pricked, it should have collapsed 
with such headlong swiftness. The humiliat- 
ing memory cannot out of that eighteen-year- 
long imposition. 

Almost in vain does one range through 
the record of the Empire in quest of but a 
glimmer of naturalness. There is a boy in 
the story, it is true, and surely, hopes the 
inquirer, some trait of nature is to be recog- 
nised in connection with him. But no; he 
was a buckram boy from his swaddling clothes, 
poor little toy and tool of sham Imperialism, 
down to the “ baptism of fire.” No trace is 
discernible of him as a boy in the fashion of 
other boys ; he is ever found a mere padded 
clothes-horse, or rather clothes-pony. Now 
attired in the cumbrous uniform of the Com- 
piégne hunt, with a couteau de chasse and a 
huge hunting horn hung about the poor 











melancholy little chap; now bedight in mili- 
tary garb, with a puny bit of a sword dangling 
about his shins, and his gloved hand raised in 
the frequent formal salute. The boy of the 
Second Empire is perhaps the most melancholy 
figure in its story, because we are fain to ex- 
pect some human nature of boyhood, and the 
boyhood of this unfortunate child wasas unreal 
as was the fantasy of which it was a victim. 

It is an old story now, you will say, this 
Second Empire ; and why recall the half 
sombre, half ludicrous memory? I do not 
know that I have a valid excuse. Others have 
had no such stimulus of personal interest in 
the successive catastrophes of the late Napo- 
leons as that which the chances of my profes- 
sion have brought to me. I have seen 
Napoleon III. at the pinnacle of his hollow 
splendour. From the German piquet line on 
the 2nd August, 1870, I heard the distant 
cheering on the Spicherenberg that greeted 
him and the lad whom he had brought from 
Metz to receive that day his “ baptism of 
fire.” Again I saw him on the morning 
after Sedan, as the broken man—broken in 
power, in prestige, in health, in spirits—sat 
with Bismarck on the grass plot in front of 
the weaver'’s cottage on the Donchery road. 
Next morning I witnessed his departure into 
his Wilhelmshéhe captivity. I have seen 
him doddering about Brighton and strolling 
under the beech trees that encircle Chislehurst 
Common. And for the last time of all I saw 
that stolid careworn face, as it lay on the raised 
pillow of the bier in the broad corridor of Cam- 
den Place ; and when the face was no more 
visible I witnessed the coffin laid down in the 
little chapel among the Chislehurst elm trees. 
I knew the boy of the Empire when the 
shackles of the Empire had fallen from 
his limbs, and he was no longer a_ buck- 
ram creature, but a lively, natural lad. 
My acquaintance endured into his manhood. 
When the twilight was falling on the rolling 
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veldt of Zululand, and his day’s work in the 
staff tent was done, he liked, as it seemed to 
me, to gossip with one who knew the other 
side of the picture, about the early days of 
the Franco-German war—a war that had 
wrought at once his ruin and his emancipa- 
tion. And finally, poor gallant lad! I saw 
dimly through tears the very last of him, as 
he lay there dead on the blood-stained sward 
by the Ityotyosi river, with a calm proud 
smile on his face, and his body pierced by 
countless assegai stabs. Men have called his 
death ignoble. Petty as was the quarrel, 
wretched as was the desertion that wrought 
his fate, I call him, rather, happy in the 
opportunity of his death. Had he lived, 
what of artificiality, what of hollow unreality 
might there not have been in store for him ! As 
it was, he had moved in the world a live ghost. 
Better than this, surely, to be a dead hero :— 
to end the Napoleonic serio-comedy with his 
young face gallantly to his assailants, and 
his life-blood drawn by the cold steel ! 

Poor Prince Louis’ life was fragrant with 
naturalness from the time that the fall of 
the Empire emancipated it ; but before then 
it was among the most artificial of the 
Imperial phenomena. Nevertheless it mingles 
itself almost accidéntally in the sole episode of 
the story of the Empire in which I have been 
able to detect anything of natural beauty 
and tenderness. Perhaps it is because I am 
an old soldier that there has come to me the 
recognition of a certain pathos in it. I do 
not know whether others will discern aught 
of this in the little narrative I am going to 
try to relate. It ought to be told on what 
authority rests the relation. I piece the 
story together from three sources ; Marshal 
Bazaine’s recent book detailing his own 
connection with the war of 1870-1, some 
conversations with the Marshal, and others 
in the earlier days of the Zululand campaign 
with Prince Louis Napoleon. 

I do not know how the Palace of St. Cloud 
looks now ; but when I saw it last it was a 
ghastly fire-blackened wreck. A German 
piquet of infantry men were quartered in 
the roofless. salon, where they had _ built 
themselves a shelter of a kind of scorched 
tapestries and singed carpet scraps. A troop 
of Uhlan recruits were practising the manége 
on the little bend bordered by the stream— 
a spot that had been the Empress’s flower 
garden. Six months earlier who, in the 
wildest speculation of fancy, could have 
imagined the possibility of such a fate as 
this for the beautiful chateau? There was 
the gaunt framework of a bow window 
whose outlook was up the Seine in the direc- 
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tion of Paris; this was the chief window, I 
was told, of the room that had been the 
private bureau—the “study” as we should 
perhaps call it——of the Emperor Napoleon. 
At that window he sat late on the afternoon 
of 16th July, 1870. It was a fair scene 
that lay before him. Out on the lawn close 
under his eye was the toy railroad-track that 
had been one of the rare playthings of his 
boy. But it was hardly a time for admiring 
scenery or thinking about toys. The dreamy- 
eyed man with his head on his chest had 
more serious food for reflection. War had 
been declared. The Germans were mobilising 
like clock-work ; the French were trying to 
mobilise, and finding that the attempt pro- 
duced chaos. Ollivier had proclaimed his 
lightness of heart in taking the arbitrement 
of war. It was in the council chamber next 
door where Le Beuf had proclaimed the 
army ready to the last button on the last 
soldier's gaiter. But the gloomy, brooding 
man shared none of Ollivier’s trsouciance ; 
and he knew too well how hollow had been 
Le Beuf’s swagger. Ever a puppet, whose 
wires men with stouter will pulled, he was 
never a stupid man. His intelligence was so 
keen as to impair his happiness; had he 
been a duller man, he would have had a 
much better time of his spell of Empire. He 
saw himself poised between the all but 
certainty of a revolution and the all but 
desperate chances of a war. In the one 
direction there was no hope ; in the other he 
could not but realise there was only a forlorn 
hope. For he had read those ruthlessly lucid 
letters of Stoffel, detailing the German pre- 
paredness ; he had seen that~ loyal officer’s 
finger of warning held sternly and nakedly 
aloft. He knew that the sham Empire had 
deteriorated the once puissant French army 
into nearly as great a sham as itself. 

Who were his servants? His lip must 
have curled as he thought of his ministry. 
And his generals? In MacMahon, a valiant 
chief and a fair tactician, he might put 
some faith, begotten of experience. Le 
Beuf, his chief of staff—for, Heaven help 
him, he himself was to be his own commander- 
in-chief—he knew well had come in by 
the back stair behind a petticoat. The others 
were mostly grown in the imperial hothouse, 
forced products of the sabrewr-bon-vivant 
family of military botany. He knew of some 
tried and clean officers, but then they were 
not Imperialists, and such was the precarious- 
ness of his position he could trust only 
Imperialists. “Ah, Bazaine!” Well, in 
him was one Imperialist at least, true and 
honest ; whose allegiance had not been won 
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and kept by invitations to Compiegne. Per- 
haps he was not a profound military genlus ; 
but he did not regard déjeuner as absolutely 
indispensable ; he had an un-French capacity 
for taking pains; he knew the theatre of 
war ; he was a favourite with the troops (it 
had come to that with the French army that 








IN THE BOW WINDOW AT ST CLOUD 


From a Drawing by F. ViLuiers. 


this was 2 consideration) ; and he was coming 
this very afternoon to pay his visit of fare- 
well before going away east to take the 
command to which he had been nominated 
the same morning. This was he whom the 
page was ushering in. 

Not a very grand soldier, in the physical 
sense, this man, who in forty years of steady 
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purposeful duty had raised himself from out 
the very ranks to the position of Marshal 
of France. He was short, somewhat fat, long 
in the body, short and bulgy about the 
legs, and with a puffy, rather pasty face. 


But there were physical features that 
were to be marked favourably. He had 
a good, straight, 
manly eye; his 


mouth had a habit 
of setting itself 
firmly ; his voice, 
rather hoarse in its 
lower notes, had a 
clear-sounding ring 
when raised, as it 
many atimeand oft 
had been raised to 
bid men follow him 
in the charge. He 
could be silent, and 
he could sit still— 
two rare virtues in 
the Imperialist sol- 
diery. 

He was an Im- 
perialist because he 
was a soldier, and 
worshipped /e petit 
Caporal. He had 
owed not a great 
deal to the Empire; 
he had made his 
mark as a soldier 
before it began. 
Worthy soldiering 
in the Crimea had 
brought him his di- 
vision ; if the Mexi- 
can business could 
have been made a 
success by force of 
arms that success 
Bazaine would have 
achieved, and the 
baton was but his 
due. He had keen 
always a “duty 
soldier,” to use the 
exp! essive phrase 
of our own army; 
never a carpet 
knight of the salons. The Emperor had for 
him that sort of regard which an unpractical 
and loose person has for a man who is trust- 
worthy somewhat rugged, not over-con- 
genial, but staunch ; some such regard as that 
in which young Charles held stout old Marshal 
Lesley. Bazaine, for his part, had a faithful, 
honest love for his Emperor. I assume that ho 
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knew that Emperor’s faults ; but he had a 
very tender spot in him for kind words, and 
Napoleon knew at least how to speak to men 
who served him well. It is to be said of him 
that no man has spoken ill of him who was 
much under his personal influence. Either 
it came natural to him, or he had learnt to 
speak as became a monarch. To sum Bazaine 
up, his good soldierhood and the regard his 
sovereign held him in for it, had earned him 
the jealousy of the soldier-fribbles of the 
Empire; a feeling nowise modified by the 
circumstance that he had been a “ ranker,” 
and had not come into the army through 
the fashionable gateway of the schools. 

The interview was doubtless cordial enough, 
but there could have been little comfort in 
it for the Emperor. -Bazaine had lately held 
a district command on the north-eastern 
frontier, where the army was concentrating, 
and which a German offensive would menace. 
He could tell, and no doubt did plainly tell, 
of the state of universal unpreparedness, the 
inefficiency of Metz for resistance, the empti- 
ness of the local magazines, the studied 
neglect of the requisitions he had made 
while in the Nancy command. He would 
do his best, of that his master might be 
sure ; but “ beware the offensive!” was his 
reiterated caution. Bazaine had gathered 
some knowledge of the German military 
system; he knew that the French army 
had degenerated to no system at all. The 
defensive might be possible with energy and 
good fortune ; but the offensive could have 
no other significance than ruin. And so the 
simple soldier-man took his congé and went 
to pack his campaigning-trunk. 

He had been nominated to the command 
of an army corps with a sort of supervision 
over two more, the three lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of Metz. But after he went out 
from his audience the Emperor took a second 
thought. “This man,” he said to himself, 
“had some purposefulness at least;” he 
would give him further charge. So he 
ordered Le Beeuf to intimate to him that he 
would have the interior disposition of all 
the seven corps which formed the Army of 
the Rhine until the Emperor himself, in his 
capacity of commander-in-chief, should take 
the field. Within twenty-four hours Bazaine 
was on his journey to the frontier. 

What chaos he found there need not be 
described, because for one thing it would 
be indescribable. No money, food already 
scarce, ammunition defective, fortresses in- 
adequately supplied—are not those things 
written in the histories of the period? 
Bazaine could not get the chiefs of any corps 


to report to him; they exercised a fine 
independence of insubordination, recognising 
doubtless that the omnipotent Le Beeuf—who 
by no means loved Bazaine—would not take 
them severely to task. True to his con- 
victions Bazaine had insisted on a strict 
defensive, but Le Beeuf was to overrule this 
wisdom, and had force enough to persuade 
the Emperor out of the resolutions he had 
taken on Bazaine’s representations. To 
facilitate this Bazaine was ordered out of 
Metz before the Emperor arrived on 26th 
July, and was hindered from access to the 
Imperial presence until misfortune on mis- 
fortune rendered it necessary to fall back on 
his counsels. 

Froisard in command of an army was 
lying on the Spicherenberg, within cannon 
shot of the frontier line running between the 
Spicheren and Saarbriick. He was an 
engineer officer, and had been the governor 
of the Prince Imperial, in which capacity he 
had gained the Emperor’s ear. He had 
conceived the notion of commencing the 
campaign, making its début, as he phrased it 
—as if the campaign had been an actress—by 
a sudden dash on Saarbriick. As a means 
to the end of resolute alert invasion such 
a scheme would have been practical ; carried 
no further, it was in itself a childish folly, 
a conspicuous confession of inability to do 
anything more. Bazaine was opposed natur- 
ally to such a stale-mate, but Le Boeuf was an 
advocate for the enterprise ; and the hope that 
his presence and that of his son in the field 
would have a good effect in Paris tempted 
the poor Emperor to give his consent. Bazaine 
had a nominal co-operation prescribed to him 
on a flank ; he might have claimed the chief 
command, and probably would, but that they 
withheld from him the knowledge that the 
Emperor and the Prince Imperial were to 
witness the little military promenade. 

This occupation of Saarbriick was the sole 


attempt on the part of the French during . 


the war at the offensive outside their own 
frontier. On this occasion they penetrated 
into the bowels of the land of the Teuton 
barely two miles, and then certainly not 
without impediment. Three French army 
corps took a greater or smaller part in the 
operation. The French force of some 60,000 
men had opposed to it—what? A German 
infantry battalion 800 strong, and two 
squadrons of Uhlans—in all, a force of barely 
a thousand men. This mighty host was 
commanded by one of the bravest and 
funniest of mortals, Colonel von Pestel. He 
had been ordered to retire and leave Saar- 
briick bare, but he begged hard to be allowed 
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to stay on, promising faithfully to fall back 
when molested. In the meantime he took 
the offensive with a comic vigour. Every 
afternoon as he rode out past the little 
Bellevue tavern, on the low ridge intervening 
between Saarbriick and the loftier Spicheren, 


**I saw the first man fall that met his death in the Franco- 
German War.” 


Drawn by F. VILurers. 


he would sing out cheerily, “ Hurrah, I go 
to draw de shoots of de enemy! Come 
along!” If you went you found yourself 
engaged in a mental speculation, whether a 
target, inanimate object though it seems, 
has emotions, and if so whether its emotion 
when being fired at is one of serene beati- 
tude. The Colonel’s bearing, granting the 
former hypothesis, was conclusively in favour 
of the latter. Some of us were not so clear 
on the subject, and I suppose it was 
for the sake of having the opportunity 


valmly to analyse what our emotions 
were, that we occasionally went behind 
trees and waited there till the firing 
slackened. 
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Von Pestel treated his guests—who con- 
sisted of about half-a-dozen madcap news- 
paper correspondents—to this amusement for 
about ten days; alternated with a skirmish 
or two, in one of which, by the way, I saw 
the first man fall that met his death in the 
Franco-German war. Atlength, on August 
2nd, the Spicheren volcano erupted, and 
its red-trousered lava floods poured down 
towards Saarbriick. Von Pestel made a 
laughably good defence. Some outlying 
points were manned with stuffed defenders, 
with a live man or two among them to 
tire an occasional shot. He held the 
line in front of Saarbriick for about four 
hours, and then retired fighting in good 
order, only because his orders were not 
wantonly to sacrifice lives. As it was 
he lost about eight killed and twenty or 
so wounded, one of whom was the 
gallant Colonel Battye of the Guides, who 
afterwards fell so gallantly in Afghan- 
istan. Some of us repaired Battye, whose 
ribs were stove in, with successive layers 
of brown paper made adhesive by starch, 
until he got up to the Mayence hospital, 
when the surgeons found our job so neat 
that they never interfered with it. 
General Bataille came down into Saar- 
briick and took up his quarters at the 
Hotel de la Poste ; he was very pleasant 
and civil. His men permeated the town, 
and did a little mild looting. They 
drank a brewery dry, and kissed all 
the waiting girls in the Rheinische Hof, 
including Fraulein Sophie, the land- 
lady’s niece. A corporal, I believe, 
kissed the landlady herself. This 
was all the damage they did. On 
the night of 5th August they all 
went away back whence they came; 
and so ended the first and only instal- 
ment —about two miles long—of the 
march @ Berlin. 

The Emperor and his son waited on the 
edge of the Spicheren till the firing was over. 
Prince Louis told me there was no truth in 
the ridiculous story about his picking up the 
bullets as they fell. As a matter of fact he 
was not actually under fire at all—neither 
he nor his father. When all was quiet they 
rode down the hill across the valley, up the 
Kaltenberg, and looked down on Saarbriick 
from the edge of the Exercir Platz. The 
next time the Emperor saw German scenery 
was when on his road to Wilhelmshiéhe. 
Then the cortege turned and cantered by 
the “‘Golden Farmer” beerhouse, back to 
Forbach, where the train was taken for 
Metz. Bazaine was most anxious to salute 
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the Emperor and his lad, and he came back 
from his flank operations to Forbach at a 
gallop only to learn that the party had 
gone, and that the Emperor had asked where 
he was without getting a satisfactory 
answer, whereat honest Bazaine was sore 
distressed. 

Spicheren, Worth, and all the early ruin, 
presage true of the wretched end, came 
bickering and crumbling about the Imperial 
ears. Bazaine, in the real stress of things, 
had got the handling of three corps, but 
the insubordination and confusion of com- 
mands hampered him at every turn. All 
he could do was to work—out there in 
the front, conducting the retreat, covering 
the ragged edges, trying to keep the men 
in heart as became a manly soldier. At 
length, in a paroxysm of worry, the Em- 
peror came out to consult with Bazaine 
—the man he turned to when he found 
Le Beeuf and the others like the crackling 
of the thorns under a pot. He brought 
that tough old buckram warrior Chan- 
garnier with him, and the place of rendez- 
vous was Faulquemont, a foul little dung- 
hill-village a couple of marches south-east 
of Metz. Bazaine was there in the midst 
of a disorganised horde of wearied and 
dispirited soldiers. His advice had a ring 
of soldierhood in it, but the wretched 
Emperor, quivering with nervousness be- 
cause of the Paris mob, would take no 
counsel that involved the uncoverment of 
Paris even in appearance. So Bazaine 
had to take up an abortive line of battle 
nearer Metz, and “ give up this new hope 
of being allowed to make an effective 
diversion.” 

The blackness of the cloud overhang- 
ing the Empire grew denser, and the plot 
began that ultimately was to ruin poor 
Bazaine. To do him justice, the Emperor 
did not devise the baseness ; I question 
whether he ever had cognisance of it in 
its naked ugliness. Pietri telegraphed 
an urgent “confidential” to the Empress 
that it should be insisted on that the 
Emperor should surrender the command-in- 
chief to Bazaine. Mark the modern Iago! 
“If misfortune should still pursue the army, 
Bazaine would then be the object of obloquy, 
and so take the onus of the responsibility 
off the Emperor’s shoulders.” Bazaine was 
victimised accordingly. He did not know 
of the plot; but he recognised the eventu- 
ality, and being a loyal, honest man, ac- 
cepted it as part of the duty of a subject 
to take the skaith from his sovereign. 
That burden of duty never troubled him ; 





but he had a modest mistrust of his own 
intrinsic capacity for the post. There were 
two officers in the Army of the Rhine who 
were. his seniors. So when he got the 
“letter of service” to take the command, 
he betook himself to the Imperial head- 
quarters, and told the Emperor straight- 
forwardly that both MacMahon and Can- 
robert were older and better officers than 
himself. MacMahon had other work reserved 
for him ; Canrobert was equal to his Crimean 
antecedent of shirking responsibility in a tight 


“* They drank a brewery ‘dry. and kissed all the girls in the 


Rheinische Hof.” 
Drawn by F. VILuiers. 


place. ‘“ You are the right man,” said the 
Emperor to Bazaine, “and it is an order I 
give you to take the duties.” Well, there 
was no more to be said, was there? I can 
conceive Bazaine saluting in silence and 
going right about face on his heel, as he was 
wont to leave the guardroom when a ser- 
geant. The old war-dog was not the man to 
bandy words with his superior officer. 

T have often wondered whether now, and 
again four days later, as he drove away for 
Verdun, the Emperor had a thrill of compas 
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sion for the simple steadfast man who had 
picked up the cross he had let fall. I would 
fain think so; and in the letters which he 
wrote to his old servant both after the 
capitulation of Metz, and when Bazaine lay 
under the sentence of death pronounced by 
the Trianon court-martial three years later, 








AWAKENED BY A SHELL AT LONGEVILLE. 
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there are expressions which seem to have in 
them an undertone of natural tenderness. 
“| find,” wrote Napoleon from his Wilhelms- 
héhe captivity, “1 find one real consolation 
in the depths of misfortune into which I am 
plunged in knowing that you have been 
always staunch to me.’’ He could say no 
less to a man before whom loomed the fate of 
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being stripped of everything that is dearest to 
the soldier—of reputation, of decorations 
that had been cut, as it were, from out the 
hostile ranks, of honours and of rank, because 
at a time when sacred oaths were as _ thistle- 
down he had held himself bound to the 
allegiance to which his  soldier-oath had 
pledged him. 

A commander -in-chief 
in name, a buffer and a 
scapegoat in reality, Ba- 
zaine had toiled hard 
amidst many other dis- 
couragements to get the 
army out of Metz, and 
forward on the march of 
retreat towards Verdun. 
That army’s rear the 
masterful Germans had 
struck at on the 14th 
August, and brought about 
the battle of Borny, as 
the French call it, or 
Courcelles, as the Germans 
name it, on the eastern 
face of Metz. A _ poor 
organiser, Bazaine was 
himself the moment that 
the war music began to 
make the air throb. He 
turned fiercely and skil- 
fully at bay, and although 
the fight won the Germans 
the delay for which they 
had made it, Bazaine at 
least charged them a 
dreadful effusion of blood 
for the advantage which 
he had no alternative but 
to concede. A _ curious 
article might be written 
on the immunity from 
wounds in action of some 
generals, and the ill-for- 
tune of others in becoming 
the billet for a bullet. No 
commander was ever more 
forward in the fighting 
line than Sheridan, yet 
he never got a scratch. 
Skobeleff, who many a 
time went at it with his 
own good sword, and in his white coat and on 
his white charger headed every charge with a 
recklessness that men called madness, had as 
complete an immunity as if he carried the 
charmed life that his soldiers ascribed, and 
was wounded only in the quiet trenches by a 
chance bullet fired into the air a mile away. 
Wellington was but once hit, th» bullet that 
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carried away his boot heel scarce gave him a 
contusion. Grant was never struck ; no 
more was Napoleon. Of Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain again, one of the most distinguished 
officers of our Indian army, the saying goes 
that he never went into action without 
receiving a wound, and the gallant old man 
has been fighting pretty steadily ever since 
the first Afghan war. Bazaine was a man 
to whom Fortune was not stingy in the matter 
of wounds. At Borny there came to him 
the leaden reminder that he was mortal, 
though this time it was but a gentle hint. 
The fragment of a shell hit him on the left 
shoulder, but it had been well spent, and 
because of the protection of the epaulette 
gave him but a contusion, from which he 
had pain for several days, especially when on 
horseback. 

The fight over, the Germans forced back, 
and his troops once more on the march through 
Metz and across the Moselle with ther faces 
set eastward toward Verdun, Bazaine be- 
thought him of his master’s natural anxiety 
to know the situation. That master was the 
white elephant of Bazaine and the army, 
but in the countries where white elephants 
are they live objects of sanctity. The 
Imperial headquarters had been fixed at the 
chateau of Longeville, a residence on the 
left bank of the Moselle valley, lying among 
trim, formal gardens, and nestled comfortably 
under the guns of Fort St. Quentin, perched 
on the steep dominant hill behind it. Thither 
in the dead of night, struggling his way 
through the chaos of the retreating army 
jammed into the narrow streets of Metz, 
Bazaine hied himself, carrying his bruised 
shoulder from the battlefield. Of what 
followed I think it best to let the simple 
soldier-man tell in his own blunt, short, but 
surely not ineffective way. “I found his 
Majesty unwell and in bed,’—the malady 
that killed Napoleon a few years later was 
already debilitating him—“and I was im- 
mediately admitted into his bed-room. The 
Emperor greeted me with his wonted kind 
affability. I told him what had passed 
(about the battle, &e.), and I gave vent as 
well to my anxieties in regard to the next 
few days. The Germans, said I, were finding 
the routes free to them by which to travel 
to gain a position between the Moselle and 
the Meuse, and consequently athwart our line 
of retreat. I represented to the Emperor that 
I was suffering physically, and adding my 
fear that I could not endure the pain the 
contusion caused me when on horseback, I 
begged of him that he would relieve me from 
the command. His Majesty, touching my 


shoulder on the part where the torn epaulette 
showed where I had been struck, answered 
me with that kind humour that charmed 
all who came within its influence, ‘This is 
nothing serious, dear Marshal, it is a matter 
of but a few days; and the blow you have 
got is but the token that it is you who are 
destined to break the spell of our ill-fortune !’ 
These were his very words. He gave no 
hint that he had any other thought but to 
remain with the army.” 

At last, in this Longeville bedroom, I 
think we get a touch of human nature. 
Bazaine’s heart was very full, it is clear; 
and his master’s thick quilting of selfishness 
seems to have been pierced. Before the 
interview ended the Emperor impressed on 
Bazaine the necessity for the most studious 
caution. The falling man still nourished 
his delusions. “I wait,” said he, “for 
answers from the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Italy, who at the beginning of 
the war evinced a disposition to befriend us ; 
for Heaven’s sake risk nothing by over- 
precipitation, and avoid, above everything, 
any fresh reverse.” And then, as Bazaine 
tells with a modest pride, the Emperor bade 
him good-night with the final words “I am 
leaning on you.” One can fancy Bazaine 
leaving the chamber with a lump in his 
honest throat. How he felt about the future 
may be gathered from a chance colloquy. 
As he passed through the outer room the 
officers of the household, who sat watching, 
called out to him in the jaunty tone of such 
people—“ You are going to fetch us out of 
this hole we have got into, are you not, 
Marshal?” “TI am going to do my best, 
gentlemen,” replied the honest Marshal ; “tout 
mon possible ; none of us can do more, and 
there are none of us who would do less!” 
And so he went out into the darkness, and 
consoled his bruised shoulder with an hour 
or two’s sleep. 

This was on the night between the 14th ~ 
and 15th August. What happened on the 
following morning was told me in Zululand 
by the poor Prince Imperial. He was asleep 
in the bed-room next to his father’s. They 
will show you the two rooms still in a wing of 
the grey-fronted chateau with the Mansard 
roof. A crash awoke him with a start, and 
he was sitting up in bed bewildered, when the 
Emperor rushed into the room : “ Get up and 
dress—quick, my son, quick, Louis! the 
German shells are crashing through the roof.” 
It wasso. An audacious German horse-battery 
seeing soldiery about the chateau, had galloped 
up to within range on the opposite side of the 
river, and had opened that “ quick fire” at 
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which the German gunners were so handy. 
As the Prince looked out of window while 
he dressed hurriedly he saw a shell fall on 
the table in the garden, at which a group of 
officers of the battalion on guard were break- 
fasting, and when the smoke of the explosion 
blew aside three of the officers lay dead men. 
St. Quentin began to reply from its great 
siege guns, but a horse-battery is not a big 
mark, and the Germans stuck to their work 
with characteristic persistence. The carriages 
and baggage might follow; Gravelotte was 
the rendezvous given; but meanwhile the 
business in hand was to get from under that 
shell fire. There was a hurried cup of coffee 
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as yet the Germans were afar off, had em 
ployed much of his time in riding around 
the adjacent country. He had mastered the 
“lie” of it, and gained a knowledge of 
the by-tracks. Quietly ordering some sol- 
diers to make a gap in the fence on the 
St. Quentin side, he called out, “ Follow me, 
father!’’ and led the way across country 
at a canter for a vineyard track, whose trend 
he knew. So the boy-guide conducted the 
grey-beards down into the valley by Chatel, 
then up on to the ridge which in three more 
days was to be covered with corpse-mounds, 
past the auberge of St. Hubert, not then yet 
battered into dust and that dust made into 











** FOLLOW ME FATHER.” 


Drawn by F. VILurers. 


tor Louis and his father; then they and 
the suite went to horse, and the abominable 
German shells were soon left behind. 

An inauspicious commencement, truly, of 
this 15th day of August—the poor harried 
Emperor's féte day, of all days! The imperial 
party pushed on towards Gravelotte how it 
might by the road cumbered with all the im- 
pedimenta of a disorderly retreat. Presently, 
about the village of Lessy, an absolute block 
was encountered. The road was bounded by 


heavy fences, there were three waggons 
abreast of each other hopelessly broken 
down, and a battery of horse agtillery 


tangled up in the debris. Interminable delay 
confronted the imperial party. But Prince 
Louis, during the early days in Metz, while 


mud by blood, down into the hollow of the 
Mance, not yet then a ghastly shamble: and 
so up the slope between the poplar trees to 
the auberge of Gravelotte, standing in the 
angle where diverge the upper and the lower 
roads from Metz to Verdun. 

Thither, at least as yet, came no German 
shells, and the hunted Napoleons could draw 
their breath. Thither, about one of the 
afternoon came, too, the harassed Bazaine. 
Like Martha, the poor Marshal was “ careful 
and troubled about many things.” He found 
his master tramping up and down in front 
of the auberge. It was a way he had in 
trouble. I saw him doing just the same in 
the potato patch of the weaver’s garden on 
the Donchery road, during the interval when 
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Bismarck rode away to King Wilhelm to 
know what was to be done with the man 
who had come to them from out the devilry 
inside Sedan. It must have been a poor place 
at the best, this roadside auberge, even before 
the shell fire of the battle to which the village 
of Gravelotte gave its name had knocked it 
about. I knew it later well enough. I tried to 
get a place in it wherein to lie down on the 
night of the battle, but it was full beyond the 
threshold with wounded men. Later, during 
the siege, there used to dwell in it one of the 
cheeriest etappen officers I ever knew, who 
had a rare bin of local wine that resembled 
Muscat. As Napoleon stalked up and down, 
pondering uneasily, he was unconsciously 
making history, and just as unconsciously he 
moved in the heart of a scene waiting to be 
made historical ere many hours had passed. 


For over against him 
was the old church 
of Gravelotte, on the 
edge of whose grave- 
yard the dead of the 
impending battle were 
to be used for breast- 
works. On its shatter- 
ed wall was to rest 
the plank, sitting on 
which Wilhelm was to 
watch the stroke of 
the final blow wherewith he dinted in the 
long strenuous resistance that had held his 
soldiers at arm’s length till after the summer 
sun had gone down on the red field. 

Bazaine approached his master. Poor 
loyal old fighting henchman! Childish you 
may call this, in the throes of a climax so 
sombre ; but does it not move you, never- 
theless? “I complimented him on his féte 
day by presenting him with a little nosegay 
I had gathered in the garden of my last 
night’s quarters.” The Emperor gave thanks 
for the present, and then, his trouble recurring 
on him, he asked in a loud voice, “ Must I 
quit the army?” Bazaine, in surprise, 
bewilderment, and embarrassment, begged of 
him at least to wait events yet a little 
longer. So Napoleon turned to his people 
and said, “ We will remain, gentlemen ; but 
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do not have the baggage unpacked.” Poor 
Bazaine sometimes shows a rare incisive gift 
with that blunt, clumsy pen of his. “ During 
this colloquy,” he writes, “ the soldiers, melan- 
choly and beaten out, continued to defile 
along the road in front of the auberge. Not 
a single cheer, not one ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ 
came from the tumbled ranks at the sight of 
that sovereign and his son so enthusiastically 
acclaimed but a few days before. The moral 
influence of the retreat had already so 
lowered the tone of the army!” Is it nota 
sombre etching bitten in deeply by a few 
strong strokes? 

These two men, Emperor and Marshal, 
parted next day and for ever. I think 
Bazaine may be allowed to draw down the 
curtain in his abrupt, rugged fashion. 
“On the morning of the 16th August the 
Emperor sent a galloper to fetch me. I 
lost not a moment, but rode alone at full 
speed to the imperial quarters. I found his 
Majesty already in the carriage along with the 
Prince Imperial and Prince Napoleon. The 
baggage had been sent off under escort in 
the course of the night. General de France’s 
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cavalry brigade was already on horseback to 
escort the Emperor. I had got no intimation 
in advance of those arrangements. I rode 
up to the carriage without dismounting. The 
Emperor seemed in suffering and he said to 
me but a few words: ‘I have decided to leave 
for Verdun and Chalons. Get you on for 
Verdun how best you can. The gendarmes 
have left Briey, because the Prussians are 
in it.’”’ 

Bazaine does not record a farewell, so 
abrupt seems to have been the parting. 
Napoleon whirled away out of bad into 
worse, until what relief the very worst 
brings came to him after Sedan. An hour 
after the imperial postilions had cracked 
their whips Bazaine was in the heart of the 
fierce mélee of Mars la Tour, stemming all he 
knew, with his own sword-blade flashing 
through the dust of the hand-to-hand 
struggle, one of the whirlwind charges of 
the Brunswick Hussars. Ah! why did 


Heaven deny him then a straight thrust from 
the beautiful “ white weapon,” to give him 
the good death a man so soldierly had surely 
earned ! 


Arcu. Forsgs. 
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“What happened on the following morning was told me in Zululand by the poor Prince Imperial.” 
Drawn by F. VILLiers. 

















MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


T seems perhaps hardly fair 
that while Matthew Arnold 
is in America and exposed 
to the extremity of public 

zg attention in that country, 

25 Septic, anativeof the United States 

A PS} «should take up the tale in 

an English magazine and 

let him feel the force of American observation 
from the rear as wellas fromthe front. But, 
on the other hand, what better occasion could 
there be for a transatlantic admirer of the 
distinguished critic to speak his mind, with- 
out considering too much the place or the 
vehicle, than this-interesting moment of Mr. 
Arnold’s visit t the great country of the 
Philistines? I know nothing, as I write 
these lines, of the fruits of this excursion ; 
we have heard little, as yet, of Mr. Arnold’s 
impressions of the United States, or of the 
impression made upon their inhabitants by 
Mr. Arnold. But I would much rather not 
wait for information on these points: the 
elements of the subject are already sufficiently 
rich, and I prefer to make my few remarks 
in independence of such knowledge. A per- 
sonal acquaintance with American life may 
have offered to the author of Culture and 
Anarchy a confirmation strong of his worst 
preconceptions ; it may, on the other hand, 
have been attended with all sorts of pleasant 
surprises. In either event it will have been 
a satisfaction to one of his American readers 
(at least) to put on record a sentiment un- 
affected by the amount of material he may 
have gathered on transatlantic shores for the 
most successful satirical work of these last 
years. Nothing could be more delightful 
than the news that Mr. Arnold has been 
gratified by what he has seen in the western 
world ; but Iam not sure that it would not be 
even more welcome to know that he has been 
disappointed—for such disappointments, even 
in a mind so little irritable as his, are inspir- 
ing, and any record he should make of them 
would have a high value. 





Neither of these consequences, however, 
would alter the fact that to an American in 
England, and indeed to any stranger, the 
author of the Zssays in Criticism, of Friend- 
ship's Garland, of Culture and Anarchy, of the 
verses on Heine’s grave, and of innumerable 
other delightful pages, speaks more directly 
than any other contemporary English writer, 
says more of these things which make him 
the visitor’s intellectual companion, becomes 
in a singular way nearer and dearer. It is 
for this reason that it is always in order for 
such a visitor to join in a commemoration of 
the charming critic. He discharges an office 
so valuable, a function so delicate, he inter- 
prets, explains, illuminates so many of the 
obscure problems presented by English life 
to the gaze of the alien ; he woos and wins to 
comprehension, to sympathy, to admiration, 
this imperfectly initiated, this often slightly 
bewildered observer ; he meets him half way, 
he appears to understand his feelings, he 
conducts him to a point of view as gracefully 
as a master of ceremonies would conduct him 
to a chair. It is being met half way that 
the German, the Frenchman, the American 
appreciates so highly, when he approaches the 
great spectacle of English life ; it is one of 
the greatest luxuries the foreign inquirer can 
enjoy. To such a mind as his, projected from 
a distance, out of a set of circumstances so 
different, the striking, the discouraging, I 
may even say the exasperating thing in this 
revelation, is the unconsciousness of the 
people concerned in it, their serenity, their 
indifference, their tacit assumption that their 
form of life is the normal one. This may 
very well be, of course, but the stranger 
wants a proof of some kind. (The English, 
in foreign lands, I may say in parenthesis, 
receive a similar impression ; but the English 
are not irritated—not irritable—like the 
transplanted foreigner.) This unconscious- 
ness makes a huge blank surface, a mighty 
national wall, against which the perceptive, 
the critical effort of the presumptuous stran- 
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ger wastes itself, until, after a little, he espies 
in the measureless spaces, a little aperture, a 
window which is suddenly thrown open, and 
at which a friendly and intelligent face is 
presented, the harbinger of a voice of greet- 


ing. With this agreeable apparition he 
communes—the voice is delightful, it has a 


hundred tones and modulations ; and as he 
stands there the great dead screen seems to 
vibrate and grow transparent. In other 
words it is the fact that Mr. Arnold is, of all 
his countrymen, the most conscious of the 
national idiosyncrasies that endears him to 
the soul of the stranger. I may be doing 
him a poor service among his own people in 
saying this, I may be sacrificing him too 
much to my theory of the foreigner and his 
longing for sympathy. A man may very 
well not thank you for letting it be known 
that you have found him detached from the 
ranks of his compatriots. It would perhaps 
be discreet on the part of the Frenchman or 
the American not to say too loudly that to 
his sense Matthew Arnold is, among the 
English writers of our day, the least of a 
matter-of-course Englishman —the pair of 
eyes to which the English world rounds 
itself most naturally as a fact among many 
facts. This, however, is after all unnecessary ; 
for what is so agreeable in his composition is 
that he is en jin de compte (as the foreigner 
might say) English of the English. Few 
writers have given such proof of this ; few 
writers have had such opportunity to do so; 
for few writers have English affairs, the 
English character, the future, the development, 
the happiness, of England, been matters of 
such constant and explicit concern. It is not 
in the United States that Mr. Arnold will 
have struck people as not being a devoted 
child of the mother-country. He has assimi- 
lated certain continental ways of looking at 
things, his style has a kind of European 
accent, but he is full of English piety and 
English good-humour (in addition to an 
urbanity still more personal), and his spirit, 
in a word, is anchored in the deeps of the 
English past. 

He is both a poet and a critic, but it is 
perhaps, primarily, because he is a represen- 
tative of the critical spirit—apart from the 
accident of his having practised upon the 
maternal breast, asit were—that thesojourner, 
the spectator, has a kindness for the author 
of so many happy formulas, the propagator 
of so many capital instances. He, too, is 
necessarily critical, whatever his ultimate 
conclusion or reconciliation, and he takes 
courage and confidence from the sight of 
this brilliant writer, who knowing English 
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life so much better than he can ever hope to 
do, is yet struck with so many of the same 
peculiarities, and makes so many of the 
same refiections. It is not the success of 
the critical effort at large that is most striking 
to-day to the attentive outsider ; it is not the 
flexibility of English taste, the sureness of 
English judgment, the faculty of reproducing 
in their integrity the impressions made by 
works of art and literature, that most fixes 
the attention of those who look to see what 
the English mind is about. It may appear 
odd that an American should make this re- 
mark, proceeding as he does from a country 
in which high discernment in such matters 
has as yet only made a beginning. Superior 
criticism, in the United States, is at present 
not written ; it is, like a great many superior 
things, only spoken ; therefore I know not 
why a native of that country should take 
note of the desuetude of this sort of accom- 
plishment in England, unless it be that in 
England he naturally expects great things. 
He is struck with the immense number of 
reviews that are published, with the number 
of vehicles for publicity, for discussion. But 
with the lightness of the English touch in 
handling literary and artistic questions he is 
not so much struck, nor with a correspond- 
ing interest in the manner, the meaning, the 
quality, of an artistic effort: corrupted (1 
should add) as he perhaps may be by com- 
munications still more foreign than those he 
has enjoyed on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and a good deal more forcible. For I am 
afraid that what I am coming to in saying 
that Matthew Arnold, as an English writer, 
is dear to the soul of the outsider, is the fact, 
(not equally visible, doubtless, to all judges) 
that he reminds the particular outsider 
who writes these lines (and who feels at 
moments that he has so little claim to the 
title), just the least bit of the great Sainte- 
Beuve. Many people do not care for Sainte- 
Beuve ; they hold that his method was un- 
scientific, his temper treacherous, his style 
tiresome, and that his subjects were too often 
uninteresting. But those who do care for 
him care for him deeply, and cultivate the 
belief, and the hope, that they shall never 
weary of him ; so that as it is obviously only 
my limited personal sentiment that (with 

iis little play of talk about the outsider 
in general) I venture to express, I may 
confess fhat the measure of my enjoyment 
of a critic is the degree to which he resembles 
Sainte-Beuve. This resemblance exists in 
Matthew Arnold, with many disparities and 
differences; not only does he always speak of 
the author of Causeries with esteem and 
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admiration, but he strikes the lover of Sainte- 
Beuve as having really taken lessons from 
him, as possessing a part of his great quality— 
closeness of contact to his subject. I do not 
in the least mean by this that Mr. Arnold is 
an imitator, that he is a reflection, pale or 
intense, of another genius. He has a genius, 
a quality, all his own, and he has in some 
respects a largeness of horizon which Sainte- 
Beuve never reached. The horizon of Sainte- 
Beuve was French, and we know what in- 
finite blue distances the French see there ; 
but that of Matthew Arnold, as I have 
hinted, is European, more than European, 
inasmuch as it includes America. It 
ought to be enough for an American that 
Sainte-Beuve had no ideas at all about 
America ; whereas Mr. Arnold has a great 
many, which he is engaged at the moment 
at which I write, in collating with the reality. 
Nevertheless, Sainte-Beuve, too, on his side, 
had his larger movement ; he had of course 
his larger activity, which indeed it will appear 
to many that Mr. Arnold might have emu- 
lated if it had not been for a certain amount 
of misdirected effort. There is one side on 
which many readers will never altogether do 
justice to Matthew Arnold, the side on which 
we see him as the author of St. Paul and 
Protestantism, and even of many portions of 
Literature and Dogma. They will never cease 
to regret that he should have spent so much 
time and ingenuity in discussing the differ- 
ences—several of which, after all, are so 
special, so arbitrary — between Dissenters 
and Anglicans, should not rather have given 
these earnest hours to the interpretation of 
literature. There is something dry and dusty 
in the atmosphere of such discussions, which 
accords ill with the fresh tone of the man of 
letters, the artist. It must be added that in 
Mr. Arnold’s case they are connected with 
something very important, his interest in 
religious ideas, his constant, characteristic 
sense of the reality of religion. 

The union of this element with the other 
parts of his mind, his love of literature, of 
perfect expression, his interest in life at 
large, constitutes perhaps the originality of his 
character as a critic, and it certainly (to my 
sense) gives him that seriousness in which he 
has occasionally been asserted to be wanting. 
Nothing can exceed the taste, the temper- 
ance, with which he handles religious ques- 
tions, and at the same time nothing can 
exceed the impression he gives of really 
caring for them. To his mind the religious 
life of humanity is the most important thing 
in the spectacle humanity offers us, and he 
holds that a due perception of this fact is (in 
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connection with other lights) the measure 
of the acuteness of a critic, the wisdom of a 
poet. He says in his essay on Marcus 
Aurelius an admirable thing—‘ The para- 
mount virtue of religion is that it has lighted 
up morality ;”” and such a phrase as that 
shows the extent to which he feels what he 
speaks of. To say that this feeling, taken in 
combination with his love of letters, of beauty, 
of all liberal things, constitutes an originality 
is not going too far, for the religious senti- 
ment does not always render the service of 
opening the mind to human life at large. 
Ernest Renan, in France, is, as every one 
knows, the great and brilliant representative 
of such a union ; he has treated religion as he 
might have treated one cf the fine arts. Of 
him it may even be said, that though he has 
never spoken of it but as the sovereign thing 
in life, yet there is in him, as an interpreter 
of the conscience of man, a certain dandy- 
ism, a slight fatuity, of worldly culture, of 
which Mr. Arnold too has been accused, but 
from which (with the smaller assurance of an 
Englishman in such matters) he is much more 
exempt. Mr. Arnold touches M. Renan on 
one side, as he touches Sainte-Beuve on the 
other (I make this double rapprochement 
because he has been spoken of more 
than once as the most Gallicised of English 
writers) ; and if he has gone less into the 
details of literature than the one, he has 
gone more than the other into the application 
of religion to questions of life. He has 
applied it to the current problems of English 
society. He has endeavoured to light up 
with it, to use his own phrase, some of the 
duskiest and most colourless of these. He has 
cultivated urbanity almost as successfully as 
M. Renan, and he has cultivated reality 
rather more. As I have spoken of the reader 
who has been a stranger in England feeling 
that Mr. Arnold meets him half way, and 
yet of ourauthor being at bottom English 
of the English, I may add here, in confirma- 
tion of this, that his theological pertinacity, 
as one may call it, his constant implication 
of the nearness of religion, his use of the 
Scriptures, his love of biblical phraseology, 
are all so many deeply English notes. He 
has all that taste for theology which charac- 
terises our race when our race is left to its 
own devices ; he evidently has read an 
immense number of sermons. He is impreg- 
nated with the associations of Protestantism, 
saturated with the Bible, and though he has 
little love for the Puritans, no Puritan of 
them all was ever more ready on all occa- 
sions with a text either from the Old Testa- 
ment or from the New. The appreciative 
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stranger (whom I go on imagining) has to 
remind himself of the force of these associa- 
tions of Protestantism in order to explain 
Mr. Arnold’s fondness for certain quotations 
which doubtless need the fragrance that 
experience and memory may happen to give 
them to reveal their full charm. Nothing 
could be more English, more Anglican, for 
instance, than our author's enjoyment of 
sundry phrases of Bishop Wilson—phrases 
which to the uninitiated eye are often a little 
pale. This does not take from the fact that 
Mr. Arnold has a real genius for quotation. 
His pages are full, not only of his own good 
things, but of those of every one else. More 
than any critic of the day he gives, from 
point to point, an example of what he means. 
_The felicity of his illustrations is extreme ; 
even if he sometimes makes them go a little 
further than they would and sees in them 
a little more than is visible to the average 
reader. Of course, in his frequent reference 
to the Bible, what is free and happy and 
personal to himself is the use he makes of it. 

If it were the purpose of these few pages to 
give in the smallest degree a history of Mr. 
Arnold’s literary career, I ought promptly to 
have spoken of his Poems—I ought to enu- 
merate his works in their order. It was 
by his Poems that I first knew and admired 
him, and many such readers—early or late 
admirers—will have kept them in a very safe 
corner of memory. As a poet, Matthew 
Arnold is really singular ; he takes his place 
among the most fortunate writers of our day 
who have expressed themselves in verse, but 
his place is somewhat apart. He has an 
imagination of his own, but he is less com- 
plete, less inevitable, as he says in his essay 
on Wordsworth that that poet said of Goethe, 
than the others. His form at moments is 
less rich than it might be, and the Words- 
worthian example may perhaps be accused 
here and there of having sterilized him. But 
this limited, just a little precarious, character 
of his inspiration adds to his value for people 
who like the quality of rareness in their 
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artistic resource—the complexion of his 
work ; and a remarkable faculty for touch- 
ing the chords which connect our feelings 
with the things that others have done and 
spoken. In other words, though there is in 
Mr. Arnold’s poems a constant reference to 
nature, or to Wordsworth, which is almost 
the same thing, there is even a more implicit 
reference to civilisation, literature, and the 
intellectual experience of man. He is the 
poet of the man of culture, that accomplished 
being whom he long ago held up for our con- 
sideration. Above all he is the poet of his 
age, of the moment in which we live, of our 
“modernity,” as the new school of criticism 
in France gives us perhaps lieense to say. 
When he speaks of the past, it is with the 
knowledge which only our own time has of it. 
With its cultivated simplicity, its aversion to 
cheap ornament, its slight abuse of meagre- 
ness for distinction’s sake, his verse has a 
kind of minor magic and always goes to the 
point—the particular ache, or regret, or con- 
jecture, to which poetry is supposed to address 
itself. It rests the mind, after a good deal 
of the other poetical work of the day—it 
rests the mind, and I think I may add that 
it nourishes it. 

It was, as every one remembers, in the 
essay on The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time, and that on The Literary In- 
Jluence of Academies, that, in 1864, Mr. 
Arnold first appeared in the character in 
which since then he has won so much fame, 
and which he may really be said to have 
invented ; that of the general critic, the com- 
mentator of English life, the observer and 
expostulator, the pleader with the Dissenters, 
the genial satirist. His manner, since this 
light, sweet prelude, has acquired much 
amplitude and confidence; but the sugges- 
tiveness, the delightful temper were there 
from the first. Those who have been en- 
joying Mr. Arnold these twenty years will 
remember how fresh and desirable his voice 
sounded at that moment; if since then the 
freshness has faded a little we must bear in 


pleasures, like sometimes to perceive just a,/mind that it is through him and through 


little the effort of the poet, like to hear him 
take breath. It reminds them of the awkward- 
ness of line which we see in certain charming 
painters of early schools (not that Mr. Arnold 
is early!) and which seems a condition of 
their grace and a sign of their freshness. 
Splendour, music, passion, breadth of move- 
ment and rhythm we find in him in no 
great abundance; what we do find is 
high distinction of feeling (to use his own 
word), a temperance, a kind of modesty of 
expression, which is at the same time an 


him only that we have grown familiar with 
certain ideas and terms which now form 
part of the common stock of allusion. When 
he began his critical career there were 
various things that needed immensely to be 
said and that no one appeared sufficiently de- 
tached, sufficiently independent and impartial 
to say. Mr. Arnold attempted to say them, 


and succeeded—so far as the saying goes— 
in a manner that left nothing to be desired. 
There is, of course, another measure of suc- 
cess in regard to such an attempt—the 
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question of how far the critic has had an 
influence, produced an effect—how far he 
has acted upon the life, the feelings, the 
conduct of his audience. The effect of Mr. 
Arnold’s writings is of course difficult to 
gauge ; but it seems evident that the thoughts 
and judgments of Englishmen about a good 
many matters have been quickened and 
coloured by them. All criticism is better, 
lighter, more sympathetic, more informed, 
in consequence of certain things he has said. 
He has perceived and felt so many shy, dis- 
interested truths that belonged to the office, 
to the limited specialty, of no one else ; he has 
made them his care, made them his province 
and responsibility. This flattering unction 
Mr. Arnold may, I think, lay to his soul— 
that with all his lightness of form, with a 
certain jauntiness and irresponsibility of 
which he has been accused—as if he affected 
acandour and simplicity almost more than 
human—he has added to the interest of life, 
to the charm of knowledge, for a great many 
of those plain people among whom he so 
gracefully counts himself. As we know, in 
the number of the expressive phrases to 
“which he has given circulation, none has had 
a wider currency than his application of 
Swift’s phrase ‘about sweetness and light. 
Assuredly it may be said that that note has 
reverberated, that it has done something— 
in the realm of discussion—towards making 
civility the fashion and facilitating the ex- 
change of ideas. They appear to have become 
more accessible—they bristle rather less with 
mutual suspicion. Above all, the atmo- 
sphere has gained in clearness in the great 
middle region in which Philistinism is sup- 
posed to abide. Our author has hung it 
about—the grey confusion—with a multitude 
of little coloured lanterns, which not only 
have a charming, a really festive effect, but 
which also help the earnest explorer to find 
his way. It was in the volume entitled 
Culture and Anarchy, published in 1869, and 
perhaps his most ingenious and suggestive 
production, that he offered his most celebrated 
definitions, and exposed himself most to 
the penalties which the general critic is fore- 
doomed to encounter. In some of his later 
books he has called down the displeasure of 
the Dissenters, but in the extremely witty 
volume to which I allude he made it 
a matter of honour with society at 
large to retaliate. But it has been Mr. 
Arnold’s good fortune from the first that 
he has been fed and stimulated by criticism ; 
his antagonist, in the phrase that he is fond 
of quoting from Burke, has ever been his 
helper. Rejoinder and refutation have 
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always furnished him with texts and examples 
and offered a spring-board, as it were, to his 
polemical agility. He has had the further 
advantage, that though in his considerate, 
bantering way a disputant, having con- 
stantly to defend himself, as is inevitable 
for a man who frequently attacks, he has 
never lost his good humour, never shown a 
touch of the odiwm theologicum, nor ceased 
to play fair. This incorrigible fondness for 
his joke doubtless has had something to do 
with the reproach sometimes made him 
that he is not serious, that he does not 
really care for the causes for which he pleads, 
that he is a talker, an artist even, a charm- 
ing humorist, but not a philosopher, nor a 
reformer, nor a teacher. He has been 
charged with having no practical advice to 
offer. To these allegations he would per- 
haps plead guilty, for he has never pretended 
to have a body of doctrine nor to approach 
the public with an infallible nostrum. He 
has been the plain man that we have alluded 
to, he has been only a skirmisher and a 
suggester. It is certain that a good many 
fallacies and prejudices are limping about 
with one of his light darts still sticking to 
them. For myself, when I have heard it 
remarked that he is not practical, the answer 
has seemed to be that there is surely nothing 
more practical than to combine that degree 
of wit with that degree of good feeling, and 
that degree of reason with both of them. It 
is quite enough to the point to be one of the 
two or three best English prose-writers of 
one’s day. There is nothing more practical, 
in short, than, if one praises culture and 
desires to forward it, to speak in the tone 
and with the spirit and impartiality of 
culture. The Dissenters, I believe, hold 
that Mr. Arnold has not been impartial, 
accuse him of misrepresenting them, of 
making the absurd proposal that they shall 
come over to the Church merely because 
from the church-window, as it were, their 
chapels and conventicles interfere with the 
view. I do not pretend to judge this matter, 
or even to have followed closely enough to 
give an account of them the windings of that 
controversial episode, of which the atmos- 
phere, it must be confessed, has at moments 
been more darkened than brightened with 
Biblical references and which occupies the 
middle years of the author’s literary career. 
It is closed, and well closed, and Mr. Arnold 
has returned to literature and to studies 
which lie outside the controversial shadow. 
It is sufficient that, inveterate satirist as he 
is, it is impossible to read a page of him 
without feeling that his satire is liberal and 
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human. ‘ The much abused name of culture 
rings rather false in our ears, and the fear 
of seeming priggish checks it as it rises to 
our lips. The name matters little, however, 
for the idea is excellent, and the thing is 
still better. I shall not go so far as to say 
of Mr. Arnold that he invented it; but he 
made it more definite than it had been before 
—he vivified and lighted it up. We like to- 
day to see principles and convictions embodied 
in persons, represented by a certain literary 
or political face. There are so many abroad, 
all appealing to us and pressing towards us, 
that these salient incarnations help us to 
discriminate and save us much confusion. 
It is Mr. Arnold, therefore, that we think of 
when we figure to ourselves the best know- 
ledge of what is being done in the world, 
the best appreciation of literature and life. 
It is in America especially that he will have 
had the responsibility of appearing as the 
cultivated man—it is in this capacity that he 
will have been attentively listened to. The 
curiosity with regard to culture is extreme 
in that country ; if there is in some quarters 
a considerable uncertainty as to what it may 
consist of, there is everywhere a great wish 
to get hold of it, at least on trial. I will 
not say that Mr. Arnold’s tact has abso- 
lutely never failed him. There was a certain 
want of it, for instance (the instance is small), 
in his quoting, in Culture and Anarchy, M. 
Renan’s opinion on the tone of life in 
America, in support of his own contention 
that Philistinism was predominant there. 
This is a kind of authority that (in such a 
case) almosts discredits the argument—M. 
Renan being constitutionally, and as it were 
officially, incapable of figuring to himself the 
aspect of society in the United States. In 
like manner Mr. Arnold may now and then 
have appeared to satisfy himself with a 
definition not quite perfect, as when he is 
content to describe poetry by saying that it 
is a criticism of life. That surely expresses 
but a portion of what poetry contains—it 
leaves unsaid much of the essence of the 
matter. Literature in general is a criticism 
of life—prose is a criticism of life. But 
poetry is a criticism of life in conditions 
so peculiar that they are the sign by which 


we know poetry. Lastly, I may venture to 
say that our author strikes me as having, 
especially in his later writings, pushed to an 
excess some of the idiosyncracies of his de- 
lightful style—his fondness for repetition, 
for ringing the changes on his text, his 
formula—a tendency in consequence of which 
his expression becomes at moments slightly 
wordy and fatiguing. This tendency, to give 
an example, is visible, I think, in the essay 
which serves as an introduction to Mr. 
Ward’s collection of the English poets, and 
in that on Wordsworth, contained in the 
volume of Mr. Arnold’s own selections from 
him. The defect, however, I should add, is 
nothing but an exaggeration of one of the 
author’s best qualities—his ardent love of 
clearness, his patient persuasiveness. These 
are minor blemishes, and I allude to them 
mainly, I confess, because I fear I may have 
appeared to praise too grossly. Yet I have 
wished to praise, to express the high appre- 
ciation of all those who in England and 
America have in any degree attempted to 
care for literature. They owe Matthew 
Arnold a debt of gratitude for his admirable 
example, for having placed the standard of 
successful expression, of literary feeling and 
good manners, so high. They never tire of 
him—they read him again and again. They 
think the wit and humour of Friendship’s 
Garland the most delicate possible, the 
luminosity of Culture and Anarchy almost 
dazzling, the eloquence of such a paper as 
the article on Lord Falkland in the Mixed 
Essays irresistible. They find him, in a 
word, more than any one else, the happily- 
proportioned, the truly distinguished man 
of letters. When there is a question of his 
efficacy, his influence, it seems to me 
enough to ask one’s self what we should 
have done without him, to think how much 
we should have missed him, and how he has 
salted and seasoned our public conversation. 
In his absence the whole tone of discussion 
would have seemed more stupid, more literal. 
Without his irony to play over its surface, 
to clip it here and there of its occasional 
fustiness, the life of our Anglo-Saxon race 
would present a much greater appearance of 
insensibility. 
HENRY JAMES. 

















Fic. 1.—VIEW OF THE GORGE OF THE RHINE FROM BACHARACH, 


RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE OLD WORLD 
AND THE NEW. 


URING that slow process 
of growth whereby the 
scenery of the land has 
become what it now is, 
no features have been so 
permanent as the river- 
channels, and none speak 
more eloquently of past 

changes in geological structure and in climate. 

Where a river first fixes its course, there as a 

rule it remains. Only some colossal upheaval 

of the earth’s crust can make it quit its hold 
of the ground it has first chosen. A history 
of the rivers of a country includes, therefore, 

a history of the whole topography. 
To characteristic feature in 

scenery —their gorges or ravines 





river- 
I propose 
to devote the present paper. I wish to call 
attention to a remarkable difference in type 
between the ravines of Europe and those of 
a high arid region like that of the Western 
Territories of North America. 

European river-gorges, though they present 
abundant diversity of detail, are marked by 


one 


a general similarity of character which 
cannot be better illustrated than by the 


well-known examples of the Rhine and the 
Meuse. The Rhine, between Bingen and the 





Siebengebirge, flows through the tableland 
of the Taunus in a winding trench, the 
breadth of which at bottom is greatly 
narrower than at the top. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 
Hence the sides of the ravine, though steep, 
are hardly ever precipitous, save here and 
there where some more stubborn mass of 
rock, like that of the Lurelei, projects from 
the side. Moreover, the ravine varies greatly 
in width, expanding from time to time into 
more open valleys, and then contracting 
into narrower gorges. Throughout its length 


no naked walls of verdureless rock shoot 
upwards from the edge of the stream. The 


underlying Devonian strata appear, indeed, 
almost everywhere, clearly enough revealing 
their structure to a passing geological eye ; 
but they are concealed more than they are 
Over their crumbling slopes the 
vineyards creep painfully from the margin 
of the river up to the edge of the tableland. 
And where man has not interfered nature 


seen. 


has festooned with vegetation even their 
barest crags. 


The gorge of the Meuse between Givet 
and Namur presents many of the same 
features, but is less continuous than that of 
the Rhine. Groups of white walls of lime- 
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stone, stra.gely cleft into spire and pinnacle, 
now from the midst of wide bosky 
hollows, and now from the verge of open 
meadows and gardens. At times the char- 
acter of the gorge is lost in that of the 
valley with gently-sloping verdurous sides. 
The influence of vegetation is here again a 
dominant one in the landscape. Its presence 
everywhere tells of a genial climate and 
abundance of moisture. 

In another important point the gorges of 
the Rhine and Meuse resemble each other, 
and are typical of a large proportion of 
European ravines. The traveller who passes 
even cursorily through them can hardly 


rise 
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idea appears to derive support from the 
frequent evidence of great subterranean 
disturbances furnished by the rocks them. 
selves. In the Rhine and Meuse, so greatly 
have the strata been plicated that there 
might seem to be no reason why the same 
movements by which this plication was 
effected should not have rent open the 
ravines. That such has been generally the 
origin of’ long deep river-chasms was for 
many years the commonly accepted belief 
among geologists, and it is probably not yet 
wholly abandoned. But for a good many 
years the opposite opinion has steadily gained 
ground, that these chasms have in the main 





—_ — 





Fig. 2.—VIEW OF THE GORGE OF THE RHINE AT BOPPARD. 


fail to notice how greatly the rocks between 
which the rivers wind have been curved and 
contorted. On the Meuse, for instance, the 
massive white beds of limestone have been 
crumpled and bent over in the most remark- 
able way, and the ravine has been cut across 
the edges of the rock-folds. On the Rhine 
and Moselle it is the hard Devonian grey- 
vacke and shale that have been similarly 
crushed together. 

A long narrow ravine naturally suggests 
the operation of subterranean movements as 
_ its cause. Instinctively the first impulse of 
the mind is to conceive a rent in the solid 
earth which has remained open, and into 
which the river has made its way. This 


been excavated by the water that flows 
through them. 

As in the case of other geological problems, 
the solution of this one has been in no small 
degree affected by the limited area within 
which the subject was first studied. Europe 
after all is but a small part of the earth, 
and the portion of Europe, that until recently 
served as the arena for geological investi- 
gation, is but a small part of the whole 
Continent. Obviously therefore, questions 
involving conditions of climate, topography, 
and geological structure must take a dis- 
tinctly local colouring when studied in so 
restricted a field. 

An illustration of this effect of environ- 
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ment on geological thought is furnished by 
the history of opinion regarding the geolo- 
gical work of rivers. If we consider this 
question as it presents itself to observation 
in Europe, we can hardly fail to perceive 
how powerfully river-action is governed by 
geographical conditions. In this part of the 
world, rivers are hampered in their work by 
restrictions from which in other regions they 
are free. In particular, their power to ex- 
cavate ravines is materially affected. 

In the first place, leaving out of account 
the mountainous tracts, which cover so small 
a proportion of the Continent, and which, so 
far as river action is concerned, serve rather 
as gathering ground for the drainage than 
as a field for the excavation of ravines, the 
general low level of the land acts as a 
powerful hindrance to river-erosion. Among 
the mountains, indeed, where the slopes are 
steep and the velocity of the streams is 
great, many narrow but singularly picturesque 
gorges have been dug out. But when the 
rivers quit these heights, the lower grounds, 
on which they debouch, are so little raised 
above the level of the sea that the slope of the 
rivers, in their courses across the plains, is 
usually extremely small. No scope is there- 
fore afforded for the excavation of long narrow 
winding gorges. When these occur, they must 
rather be looked upon as due to some 
accidental geological features, than as the 
normal result of river-erosion in Europe. 

In the second place, the geological struc- 
ture of our area is remarkably complicated. 
For the most part the rocks through which 
European rivers wind are so continually 
changing in relative hardness and softness, 
as well as in structure, that even if other 
conditions for erosion were favourable, the 
excavation of long continuous gorges would 
be hardly possible here. 

In the third place, the climate is so moist 
and the rainfall so copious, that the general 
surface of the land is disintegrated and 
lowered in level by the washing away of its 
superficial layers. So large is the quantity 
of detritus thus swept off, that the rivers 
into which it is borne are in many cases 
hardly able to carry it onward, and cannot 
therefore seriously deepen their channels. 
Moreover where erosion does take place, the 
sides of the river channels are simultaneously 
attacked by rain, frost, and springs, so that 
instead of a ravine with precipitous walls, a 
valley with more gently sloping sides is the 
result. Wherever a stream has succeeded 
in digging out a gorge, we may infer that 
its action has there been more rapid than 
that of the atmospheric agents of decay. 
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In the fourth place, the presence of vege- 
tation everywhere affects the progress of 
erosion, sometimes accelerating, but more 
frequently diminishing it. Protecting the 
soil from being rapidly washed away, it 
retards the general lowering of the level of 
the land by the operation of rain and 
wind. Even along river-courses, where 
nature’s saw cuts deepest into the framework 
of a country, the subtle influence of vege- 
tation may be traced. The talus of rubbish 
at the foot of a cliff is by degrees covered 
and protected by a growth of brushwood 
and grass, which, creeping upward, may even 
at last overspread the rocky scarps above and 
screen them from further decay. 

One further fact must be kept in view 
when we discuss the history of river-erosion 
in Europe. A very large part of the Con- 
tinent was buried beneath the ice-fields of 
the glacial period. Under the slow grinding 
action of the ice, the surface of the land was 
worn down, and that characteristic contour 
was given to it which, in spite of the 
subsequent progress of weathering, is still 
so conspicuous. Moreover, vast quantities 
of earth and stones, pushed on under the 
ice or dropped from its melting edges, 
were strewn over the plains. Thus the 
pre-glacial contours of the land were partly 
ground away, and partly buried underneath 
piles of detritus. Among the features more 
specially liable to modification or obliteration 
by these means were the river-channels, 
down which the drainage of the Continent 
flowed during the long ages that preceded 
the Age of Ice. Occupying geneially the 
lowest levels, they would naturally be 
usurped by the glaciers, as they had previously 
been used by the rivers. Even where they 
escaped effacement by the erosion of the ice 
they could not fail to be more or less choked 
up, and would doubtless in many cases be com- 
pletely obliterated under the mass of debris 
pushed over them by the glaciers. When - 
the snow-fields eventually retired to the 
higher mountains, where they still maintain 
their hold, the aspect of the lower grounds 
must have been essentially different from 
what it had been before the ice settled down 
upon them. The hills and valleys would 
still remain, but the details of the land- 
scape must have been entirely changed. In 
particular, the old river channels would be 
no longer traceable. The streams that now 
began to flow over the country, as the snow 
and ice withdrew from its surface, would 
have their channels determined by the 
inequalities left by the retreating glaciers. 
And these channels, once chosen, would be 
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tnaintained. The rivers would first cut their 
way down through the loose materials strewn 
over the land by the ice, and would then 
begin to saw into the solid rock underneath. 
Sometimes they could hardly fail to strike 
into their former or pre-glacial courses, but 
probably in most cases they would not. 
Every geologist who has attended to this 
subject is familiar with instances where the 
post-glacial channels have been cut across 
those of earlier date, sections of which, filled 
up with glacial debris, are to be seen along 
the sides of the present streams. 

Hence it is clear that in Europe, or at 
least over that large part of Europe which 
lay beneath the ice-fields, the present river- 
channels are not older than the Glacial 
Period, though the valleys down which the 
waters drain have usually a far higher 
antiquity. It was at the close of that 
period that the rivers began to flow. A 
great part of their work since then has 
consisted in cutting through the detritus left 
by the ice. Many of them have not com- 
pleted even this portion of their task, but 
are still slowly grinding their channels out 
of the glacial clay and boulders. 

The rivers of Europe, therefore, cannot be 
taken as illustrations of the most vigorous 
type of river-erosion. They are impeded in 
their operations by various retarding condi- 
tions, which do not exist in other regions. 
Moreover their history has been interrupted 
so profoundly by the episode of the Ice Age, 
that as a rule they cannot be regarded as 
having occupied their present courses for a 
longer interval than that which separates us 
from the recession of the ice-sheet across the 
lowlands of central and northern Europe. 

One of the most noticeable results of this 
combination of circumstances is the com- 
parative rarity of river-gorges in Europe. 
This may seem at first to be a kind of para- 
doxical statement, for many familiar examples 
of such gorges in this country and on the 
Continent at once rise in our recollection. 
But further consideration of the matter will 
show us that these features of river-scenery 
are absent from a vast number of our rivers, 
that where they appear at all, they usually 
do so only for short spaces, and almost as it 
were accidentally, and that, when well 
developed, they are so exceptional as to be 
deserving of special notice among the scenic 
attractions of a district. In the great majority 
of cases our rivers flow in open valleys with 
gently sloping sides. 

There are other regions of the earth’s sur- 
face where the rivers are allowed to do their 
work, unimpeded by the various hindrances 
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that have retarded it in Europe. Of these 
regions by far the most remarkable is that 
which lies in North America, between the 
southern borders of Wyoming and the desert 
plateau of Arizona. In no part of the world 
can the results of river-erosion be seen on such 
a colossal scale. The scenery is there of a 
type so peculiar to the eye and so over- 
whelming to the imagination, that the 
language which suffices for the description of 
landscapes elsewhere is felt to be powerless 
to convey an adequate impression of the 
strange magnificence that bewilders the 
vision. Thanks to the various expeditions and 
surveys equipped by the American Govern- 
ment for the exploration of this wonder- 
land of geology, its leading features and 
history are now distinctly intelligible. Among 
the names which will always be honourably 
associated with these discoveries, those of 
Ives, Newberry, Powell, Dutton, and Holmes 
will occupy a foremost place. 

A succession of high plains or plateaux 
covering many thousands of square miles 
stretches southwards from the Uinta 
Mountains. In Utah these plateaux attain 
a height of more than 11,000 feet, are 
densely wooded with pines, and enjoy a cool 
and comparatively moist climate. They 
have been built up of Mesozoic and Tertiary 
strata, which for the most part are nearly 
horizontal, but show a very slight inclination 
northwards. Along their southern margin 
they suddenly descend by a kind of gigantic 
staircase to the lower desert plateaux of the 
Colorado. Each step in this descent is 
formed by the escarpment of some harder 
band or bands of rock, often hundreds of 
feet thick, which with level top and vertical 
front, wind for many miles to right and 
left. The Eocene rocks cap the summits of 
the high plateaux. From beneath them at 
lower levels the Cretaceous beds extend 
further southward, followed successively by 
the Jurassic, Triassic, and Permian groups 
of escarpments, dropping down terrace after 
terrace, until the broad comparatively smooth 
platform of the Carboniferous rocks is reached, 
which sweeps for 150 miles or more into the 
heart of Arizona. 

Many of these escarpments throw out pro- 
jecting bastions. Detached portions, once 
connected with the main mass, stand far 
forward, as monuments of the enormous 
waste which the country has undergone. 
The horizontal lines of stratification impart 
to many of the rock-forms a_ strangely 
architectural character, and at the same time 
furnish impressive evidence of the extent 
to which successive geological formations 
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been removed from the Colorado 


have 
plateau. 
The colours of these rocks are of the most 


vivid hues. Bands of brilliant red are re- 
lieved by others of dull chocolate-brown, 
deepening into purple or fading into slate and 
lavender. Some of the beds are of a pale 
lemon-yellow, shading into orange or brown 
or into a delicate pearl-grey, with here and 
there perhaps a seam of pale verdigris-green. 
As these tints characterise different layers 
of rock, the level stratification of the country, 
thus so clearly marked off, is one of the 
first and most striking features in the 
scenery. 

The platform that stretches southward 
from the base of the great stairway of 
terraces in southern Utah, is a wide desert. 
Various species of cactus and other desert 
plants find a footing on its surface, but it is 
on the whole verdureless. The climate is 
extremely arid. The scanty rains sink at 
once into the dry ground, or run off into the 
nearest depressions, without giving rise to a 
single permanent stream. 

But the strangest feature in this strange 
region is the way in which it is trenched by 
profound ravines, on a scale of grandeur to 
which there is no parallel in any other part 
of the world. The Colorado river runs, in a 
winding course, for more than 1,000 miles 
through the region, but sunk to a depth of 
several thousand feet below the level of the 
surrounding country. It flows in a succes- 
sion of gorges, to which the Spanish name of 
canons (i.e. pipes or tunnels) is given. Every 
tributary stream runs in a similar gorge. 
Each caiion moreover branches into side 
caiions, and these again subdivide, until some 
parts of the region have been so trenched 
that they look like piles of the most colossal 
ruins. At the bottom of its abyss, almost 
out of sight and sound, the Colorado river 
rushes furiously over its rapids. The cool- 
ness and moisture near the water allow, here 
and there, a fringe of willows and cottonwood 
trees to find a footing, and furnish a contrast 
to the dry, dusty sterility of the plateaux 
above. 

The most astonishing portion of the course 
of the Colorado, through this deeply dissected 
region, is that to which the name of the 
Grand Cafion has been given, and which has 
recently been so well described by Captain 
Dutton. It is about 220 miles long, being 
the last of a long succession of similar 
cafions. Where deepest, it is about 6,000 
feet below the level of the country on either 
side, It presents two cafions, one within the 
other. The outer has a width of from five 
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to six miles, bounded on either side by a 
noble range of cliffs, about 2,000 feet high, 
that sweep into the distance with many a 
projecting point and deep recess, and are 
here and there cut down from summit to 
base by some lateral caiion. The bottom of this 
wide gorge or valley is a platform, along 
which winds the inner chasm—a narrower 
and more profound depression, measuring 
about 3,000 feet in depth and from 3,500 
to 4,000 feet from crest to crest. 

Now here if anywhere, there should be 
evidence of subterranean movements, if it is 
to such a cause that river-gorges are to be 
assigned. But not the least trace has been 
found of any coincidence between these 
caions and actual ruptures of the rocks. 
On the contrary, wherever the strata can be 
traced across the dried-up channel of a gorge, 
they are found to be unbroken, So far from 
having been determined by ruptures of the 
ground, the cafions exhibit the most remark- 
able indifference to all the fractures and fold- 
ings which have affected the rocks. Although 
nearly horizontal for such wide spaces, the 
strata have been ridged up into broad folds, 
and have also been dislocated by a number 
of large faults. But the caiions cross these 
features without deflection. So that, far 
from having been determined by lines of 
disturbance, they cross these lines indefinitely 
wherever they may chance to occur. 

It is the concurrent testimony of every 
explorer who has penetrated into the. caiion 
region, that these remarkable defiles have 
been entirely excavated by running water. 
From the ruts torn out of the level strata of 
an escarpment by the last rain-storm, an 
insensible gradation in form and size can be 
traced into the deeper gullies gouged out by 
the rains of centuries, and from these into 
the defiles of the side cafions, and lastly into 
the gulf of the great chasm itself. The 
whole network of lines is unmistakably the 
work of running water alone, furnishing the © 
most stupendous example of erosion in the 
world. 

In considering the cause of the extraordi- 
nary development of ravines in the Colorado 
basin, we perceive that running water acts in 
that region under conditions that peculiarly 
favour its operations. Among these favour- 
able circumstances the following deserve to 
be noticed. 

1. The country through which the rivers 
flow consists of lofty plateaux, rising in some 
places to more than 11,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great declivity, thus 
given to the streams, endows them with con- 
siderable velocity and unusual power of 
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erosion. The Colorado river is an impetuous 
stream, with many cataracts and rapids, from 
which it rushes downward flecked with foam. 
In the Grand Cafion district the fall of the 
river is believed to be about 74 feet in a 
mile—a slope probably four times greater 
than the average declivity of the great rivers 
of the globe. The velocity which such a 
slope gives is so great that the erosive power 
of the river must be enormously higher than 
the average rate among European rivers. 

2. The climate of the caiion region fur- 
nishes the most favourable meteorological 
conditions for river-erosion. It is remarkably 
dry. Though heavy rain-showers occasion- 
ally fall, there is no coating of vegetation 
or of soil, to intercept and retain the moisture. 
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Wind River Mountains in Wyoming. LEast- 
ward rise the chains that run through the 
heart of Colorado. Westward the lofty 
plateaux of Utah cover a vast area. The 
rains and melting snows of these remote 
heights supply most of the water that flows 
through the cajions. 

Hence the copious rainfall, which in Europe 
rushes down the slopes of our river-valleys, 
is absent from the cafion region. The rivers 
are there allowed to carry on unimpeded 
their task of sawing downward into the 
solid rock. And this task they have con- 
tinued until they have sunk from 1,000 to 
6,000 feet below the general surface of the 
surrounding country. 

3. Another fact must be kept in view. 

















Fig. 3.—VIEW. OF THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO (Reduced from the drawing by Mr. Holmes). 


The rain, so far as not evaporated, partly 
rushes off the surface at once by innumerable 
channels worn out of the bare rock, and 
plunges into the cafions, partly sinks into 
the ground, whence it issues in springs at 
the base of the caiion walls. The quantity 
of water supplied by these springs appears to 
be considerable, and as Captain Dutton has 
pointed out, itis important to notice that the 
volume, and consequently the velocity, of the 
river is thus increased by the addition of 
water free from sediment. 

The water of the rivers flowing through the 
cafion region comes almost wholly from a dis- 
tance. The area drained by the Colorado river 
and its tributaries, to the foot of the Grand 
Cajion, is given roughly at 165,000 square 
miles. To the north lie the lofty ranges of the 


The amount of sediment in the waters of the 
cafion rivers is described by Captain Dutton 
as being abnormally great. Though rains 
are infrequent at any one locality, they are 
not uncommon in the plateau country as a 
whole. Heavy local showers fall from time 
to time, and rapidly fill the gullies with 
torrents of water. The loose decomposed 
rock is at once washed off, and this takes 
place so effectually that the runnels are soon 
loaded to the full with mud and sand, carry- 
ing down twice or three times their own 
volume of sediment. All this detritus 1s 
swept into the cafons, and maintains the 
turbidity of the river. The velocity of the 
Colorado is so great that it can transport a 
much greater load than rivers usually carry. 
From the side caiions immense quantities of 
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rubbish are shot out into the main stream, 
partially impeding its course and causing 
rapids. But these piles of rock are ere long 
ground away by the rush of sand-laden 
water over them. 

An appreciable amount of sand must also 
be supplied to the rivers by the action of 
wind. As the general surface of the arid 
country is bare crumbling rock, the winds 
lift up the finer particles and sweep them 
away. Here and there, blown sand has accu- 
mulated into shifting dunes, that add to the 
barren desolation of these deserts, but some 
of it must be carried into the cations, and 
thus increase the sediment borne onward by 
the rivers. 

In the caiion region, then, river erosion 
attains its maximum development, because 
the rivers, flowing with abnormal rapidity, 
are abundantly supplied with rock-debris, and 
because the climate is such as to retard the 
decay of the sides of the ravines, so that the 
rivers are left to their task of deepening 
the channels they have excavated in the 
solid rocks. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
general surface of the caiion region remains 
free from the disintegration that more or 
less affects all land-surfaces. From some 
kinds of decay indeed it is remarkably 
exempt. The scarcity of rain, with the con- 
sequent absence or scantiness of vegetation, 
tells in some interesting ways upon the 
weathering of the landscapes. In moist 
climates, such as those of Western Europe, 
much of the decay of the outer layer of the 
surface arises from the chemical action of 
the moisture retained between the pores of 
the rocks and soils. Certain more soluble 
minerals are attacked, and portions of 
them are slowly removed in solution by 
the creeping moisture. By degrees this 
removal loosens the cohesion of the parts 
that remain, which are thus liable to be 
washed off by rain, or blown away as dust 
by wind, exposing a new skin of rock or soil 
to undergo a similar process. Vegetation, 
indeed, to some extent checks this decay, by 
screening the surface from the direct me- 
chanical effects of heavy rain or high. wind. 
But, on the other hand, the decay of plants 
and animals furnishes percolating rain with 
certain organic acids, which give it greatly 
increased solvent power, and thus augment 
its efficacy in the process of weathering. 

In the caiion country, however, the sur- 
face of the ground is excessively parched 
and dry. There can be hardly any chemical 
dissolution of the superficial rocks. The 
heavy rains that now and then fall, moisten 
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the surface indeed, but so rapid is the evapo- 
ration, that the moisture quickly returns to 
the atmosphere, before it can have time to 
exercise any appreciable solvent action on 
the rocks. There is no vegetation to retain 
it or to increase its chemical activity. The 
absence of moisture further excludes the 
operation of frost, which in less arid climates 
produces such notable effects on the rocks 
and soils of a country. 

But that the waste of the surface of the 
cafion region has been enormous, is most im- 
pressively shown by the abrupt escarpments 
of the strata, rising above each other, terrace 
upon terrace, and looking over the vast 
plains from which they have been removed. 
Here and there a solitary outlying butte 
remains to witness the former extension of 
the rocks of which it is built up. In the 
Grand Caiion district a thickness of about 
10,000 feet of strata has been removed from 
an area of from 13,000 to 15,000 square 
miles. In other words a mass of rock mea- 
suring from 25,000 to 30,000 cubic miles 
has been entirely swept away. From the 
Uinta Mountains further north, the amount 
of material removed has been still more 
stupendous. It is estimated by Major 
Powell at 34 miles in depth. These almost 
incredible quantities are not mere guesses, 
but are computed from measurements of the 
actual thickness of the groups of rock that 
have demonstrably been removed, and of the 
areas from which the removal has certainly 
taken place. 

Tt is obvious that so enormous a denuda- 
tion has been long in progress. There is 
evidence which seems to establish that it 
began in older Tertiary time and has been 
continued ever since. In such a protracted 
lapse of geological periods, there may have 
been variations in climate. Indeed, we know 
that at first the climate was sufficiently 
moist to nourish a rich vegetation, the 
remains of which have been imbedded in the’ 
Eocene strata. Alternations in meteorological 
conditions would probably produce changes 
in the rate of denudation. And there are 
traces of such changes in the structure of 
the caiions. 

Under the present climatal conditions of 
these Western Territories there is a remark- 
ably great daily oscillation in temperature. 
At mid-day, the thermometer may rise to 
100° or more, and may fall at night below the 
freezing point. The superficial parts of the 
rocks are thus in a continual state of strain, 
expanding under the fierce heat of the sun 
during the day, and contracting from the 
rapid radiation at night. Where this kind 
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of action is well sustained, its effects resemble 
those of frost. The outer skin of many 
rocks is disintegrated and peeled off, or 
crumbles into sand. The loosened particles 
are then .ready to be washed off by rain 
or to be blown away by wind. 

One of the lessons which a European 
geologist is most interested in learning among 
these plateaux of the Far West is the effi- 
cacy of wind in the general lowering of 
the surface of the land. This action is of 
a twofold nature. In the first place, the 
wind lifts and carries off the finer particles 
loosened from the baked and barren surfaces 
of bare rock, thereby exposing a new surface 
to the disintegrating effects of the weather. 
In the second place, it uses the materials thus 
carried off, as a kind of grinding powder by 
which it polishes and ultimately rubs down 
the surfaces across which it blows. In 
the gravelly patches of desert places, the 
stones are left sticking out of the soil which 
is blown away from around them, and every 
projecting pebble is worn smooth and bright 
by the friction of the sand-blast. Even large 
fallen blocks of rock are eaten away along 
their base, until they come to be supported 
on a narrowing pedestal, which in the end is 
so reduced that the block topples over, and 
the same process is again renewed. 

Bearing in mind this slow but constant 
disintegration of the surface, we can under- 
stand why the sudden infrequent rains should 
soon give birth to torrents of mud. Every 
precipice and slope, every crag and cleft, 
every ledge and gully has its crust of pulver- 
ised rock ready for removal. As the rain- 
threads gather into runnels and these into 
larger torrents, they rush with this disin- 
tegrated material headlong into the chasms, 
and sweep it into the main river. 

The enormous waste from the surface of 
the plateaux has been entirely the work of 
atmospheric agents. It is quite certain that 
since the Colorado River and its tributaries 
began to flow, this region has never been 
under the sea. At the close of the Cretaceous 
period the sea still stretched across the area 
of the plateau country. But about that 
time an elevation began. By degrees a 
large lake or group of lakes took the place 
of the upraised sea-floor, and covered with 
fresh water a vast area in the heart of the 
continent. In these fresh-water basins the 
Eocene deposits of the region were laid down 
to a total depth of sometimes more than 
10,000 feet. The plants that clothed the 


surrounding land with green, the fish that 
abounded in the lake-waters, the huge and 
strange mammals that frequented the shores, 
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have been partially entombed in these lake- 
deposits, and their remains have given us an 
interesting glimpse into the life of the time. 
Eventually the lake that covered what is 
now the caion country began to diminish in 
size, by a gradual elevation of its southern 
portion into dry land. At the same time 
the whole region was slowly upheaved, the 
sea was finally excluded from the heart of 
the continent, and the great high plateaux 
gradually appeared. 

In this upward movement, the strata of 
the dried-up lake, with the underlying Meso- 
zoic formations, were elevated so equably as 
to retain nearly their original approximately 
horizontal position. Over the upraised lake- 
bottom the overflowing water drained south- 
ward, as the earliest Colorado river. So far 
as we can tell, the stream has flowed along 
the same course ever since. The lakes have 
long since disappeared, but the channels cut 
by their escaping waters are still the channels 
by which the drainage of a vast region to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains finds its 
way to the Pacific Ocean. 

There can be no doubt that much that is 
most characteristic in the scenery of the 
plateaux and caiions depends upon the 
fact that the rocks are stratified masses of 
vast thickness, and nearly flat, varying 
greatly among themselves in hardness, but 
each bed or group of beds retaining the 
same characters for great distances. For 
hundreds of square miles, the same zone of 
sandstone or limestone may be traced, with 
hardly any alteration in thickness, and little 
or no change in colour, aspect, or mode of 
weathering. The same escarpment may be 
recognised, by its own peculiar contours and 
tints, for distances of many leagues across 
the plateaux. 

The deposits of the long-vanished Tertiary 
lakes consist for the most part of soft strata 
—marls, clays, sands, and limestones—thinly 
bedded, and usually nearly horizontal. 
These friable rocks have been specially liable 
to erosion, and they have consequently been 
entirely removed from wide areas which 
they undoubtedly once covered. In their 
decay, they give rise to one of the most 
characteristic features of the scenery of the 
plateau country—the “ Mauvaises Terres” or 
“Bad Lands.” These tracts are utterly barren ; 
the soft level strata have been so deeply 
trenched, by a network of gullies and valleys, 
that they have been separated into detached 
hills and ridges. The slopes are everywhere 
crumbling into sand. Here and there, a 
harder rib of rock, projecting from them, and 
traceable from mound to mound, or cliff to 
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cliff, shows the stratified character of the 
rocks. By occasional heavy rains, the crum- 
bled rock is washed off in torrents of mud 
into the plains. But the general dryness of 
the climate is shown in the white alkaline 
crust that forms on the ground, as the scanty 
moisture from below rises and is evaporated, 
Fierce hot winds howl through these dreary 
wastes, sweeping off the finer particles of the 
decomposing strata, and filling the air with 
a blinding alkaline dust. A region of truly 
hopeless sterility, on which the seal of death 
and desolation has been set for ever. 

But among the older Mesozoic and Palzo- 
zoic formations the rocks are more coherent. 
They present a remarkable alternation of 
harder and softer strata, and it is in this 
association of materials possessing different 
powers of resistance, that scope is afforded 
for the development of these inequalities of 
weathering on which so much of the peculiar 
scenery of the region depends. The harder 
or more durable bands project from the 
surface, while the softer or less permanent 
recede. Along the caiion-walls the harder 
limestones and sandstones stand out as bold 
lines of terraced cliff, while the softer clays 
and shales retire in gentle talus-slopes, or 
are etched into niches and mouldings. On 
the plateaux the harder strata form lines of 
winding escarpment. But as they are inter- 
stratified with less durable layers, and are 
traversed by lines of joint, their cliffs are 
sculptured into the most marvellous variety 
of contours. The vocabulary of architectural 
terms has been ransacked to find expressions 
that will in some measure convey an idea of 
these ever-varying rock-forms, so strangely 
symmetrical and architectural in their regu- 
larity of recurrence. Some portions stand 
out from the line of cliff like the buttresses 
of a Gothic cathedral, mounting up into 
pinnacles and finials. At other parts, the 
cliffs retire into vast recesses or alcoves, 
enriched with a fretwork of arabesque-like 
sculpturing. Spires, towers, colonnades, 
friezes, mouldings, in endless diversity of 
style, rise on every side till the eye grows 
almost weary of the multiplicity of detail. 

Yet through all this strange variety and 
richness of architectural effect, the pervading 
influence of the stratification of the rocks 
is never for a moment lost. The long level 
and parallel bars of sandstone, limestone, or 
shale may be traced from cliff to cliff, rising 
one over the other, like lines of gigantic 
masonry. Each group of rock, moreover, 
contributes its own peculiar and character- 
istic colours and contours to the scenery. 
The rock-forms and tints of the Carboniferous 
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strata of the Grand Caiion are distinct from 
those of the Permian and the Trias escarp- 
ments, as these in turn differ from each 
other, and from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and 
Eocene terraces that successively overlie them. 

Amidst this extraordinary richness of rock- 
forms, while the cafions are sinking deeper 
and deeper below the level of the surround- 
ing country, the lines of escarpment, that wind 
across the plateaux, are slowly retreating. 
Their array of buttresses, alcoves, towers, and 
pinnacles, is continually crumbling down, 
but new shapes of a like kind are being 
carved, by the same atmospheric agents, out 
of the cliffs behind, and thus each cliff slowly 
creeps backward. 

This recession of the lines of escarpment 
constitutes an essential feature in the waste 
of the plateaux. It depends upon the alter- 
nation of beds of very different powers of 
resistance. Each cliff consists of one or more 
bands of hard rock, but at its base lies a zone 
of softer material, the more rapid decay and 
removal of which deprives the overlying mass 
of its support. Slice after slice is thus de- 
tached from the face of the cliff. The fallen 
masses accumulate at the base, but by degrees 
are broken up, and removed by weathering, 
so that the cliff is not finally protected by 
its own ruins, but is exposed to a renewal of 
the same waste. 

Compared with the action of the caiion- 
rivers in grinding up the blocks which fall 
down from the cliffs, that of the atmospheric 
agents, in wearing away and removing the 
rubbish from the base of the escarpments, 
may appear almost too slow and feeble, materi- 
ally to count in the general degradation of 
the land. The rains, which are so rapidly 
absorbed by the thirsty surfaces of the pla- 
teaux, soak through the underlying strata, 
and issuing at the foot of an escarpment, pro- 
mote the decay and removal of the softer rock 
lying there. No perennial streams are thus 
formed indeed, but every successive shower 
does its part, and the dry climate and drifting 
winds do the rest. 

The climate of the caiion country hes 
been such as it now is for a very long period, 
probably from the beginning of Pliocene time. 
Captain Dutton has noticed traces of an 
earlier drainage-system than the present, on 
the summits of some of the plateaux—old 
river-channels that have little or no reference 
to the present levels of the country, and which 
sometimes open on the crest of the caiion- 
walls. In these cases, the bottoms of the 
valleys, not being attacked by streams, are 
not deepened, but the cliffs at their sides are 
nevertheless exposed to the same process 









of waste which causes the recession of the 
escarpments elsewhere. Hence the cliffs 
recede from each other, and the depressions 
become wide but shallow valleys, while those 
which are traversed by living streams remain 
narrow and deep caiions. 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
this long protracted period of great aridity 
was interrupted by at least one interval of 
greater coolness and moisture—that of the 
Ice Age. It is a remarkable feature of 
American geological history that while in 
the Eastern States, the northern ice-sheet, as 
indicated by striated rock-surfaces and trans- 
ported debris, crept over the country as far 
south as the latitude of Washington, over- 
flowing ranges of hills 5,000 feet high, on 
the elevated plateaux and lofty mountain 
ranges about the watershed of the continent 
only small valley glaciers were nourished. To 
the north of the caiion region, the range 
of the Uinta Mountains had its tiny glaciers, 
which threw across its valleys the crescent- 
shaped moraine mounds, still so perfect there. 
Farther west the Wahsatch Mountains main- 
tained in like manner a group of glaciers, of 
which the memorials are still clear in ice-worn 
hummocks of rock and heaps of moraine-rub- 
bish. To the north, the caiions of the Yellow- 
stone were choked with glaciers, some of 
which were probably more than 1,900 feet 
thick. But no proof has yet been found that 
the glaciers marched out from the mountains 
and spread over the plains. I searched for 
proofs of glaciation on the plateaux on both 
sides of the watershed, but without success. 

The reason of this contrast between the 
glaciation of the high regions of the West 
and that of the comparatively low lands of 
the East has doubtless been correctly traced to 
a difference in the meteorological conditions 
of the two areas. The annual precipitation of 
moisture, during the Ice Age, was probably 
much less in the one region than in the 
other, as it still is ; though the difference may 
not have been so great as now. Over the 
summits of the high plateaux and the ranges 
of mountains that rise beyond them, the 
moisture that would now fall as rain, fell as 
snow, and accumulated into snow-fields and 
glaciers. From these regions perennial 
streams of water flowed into the cajion 
country, while a lower temperature and 
less active evaporation might lead to the 
more frequent precipitation of rain over 
tracts that are now but scantily watered. 
It has been even suggested that the glacial 
period in these regions was rather a time of 
copious rains than of snow and ice. 

This much at least is certain, that there 
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was far more water in those tracts, during 
the glacial period, than there was in the 
ages immediately preceding, or than there 
has been since. A singularly impressive 
proof of this fact is furnished by the terraces 
of the Great Salt Lake. These ancient 
shore-lines mark former higher levels of 
the water. They show that at its maximum 
height the lake was at least six times larger 
and nearly 1,000 feet deeper than it is now ; 
that its waters were then fresh, and that 
they escaped by an outlet at the northern 
end, so as to join the Snake River and 
reach the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Gilbert, by 
whom these interesting facts have been 
brought to light, has further shown that 
there was formerly another lake ; of hardly 
inferior size, in the same great basin. 

On the eastern margin of. the Great Salt 
Lake valley, rises the picturesque chain of 
the Wahsatch Mountains. At the time of 
its greatest extension, this lake bathed the 
lower slopes of these heights, for its terraces 
wind along them, like artificial roadways. 
At that time also, glaciers nestled in the 
mountains, and crept down to the edge of 
the water. The glacier of Little Cottonwood 
caiion has shed its moraine just at the 
level of the highest of the terraces. 

If such was the state of the climate on 
the west side of the mountains looking into 
the Great Basin, we may conclude that it 
was not greatly different on the other side, 
which drains into the cafion region. The 
rivers were doubtless well supplied, and many 
channels that have long since been dried 
up, were then filled with living streams. 
But this interval of greater humidity was 
of comparatively brief duration, and though, 
whilst it lasted, there may have been in- 
creased activity in some of the forms of 
disintegration in the caiion country, it passed 
away, and the former conditions of aridity 
returned. Possibly the network of small 
dried-up channels on parts of the plateaux 
may be a relic of this transient episode 
in the history of cajion erosion. 

I have said that a ravine, when left dry 
by the disappearance of the stream that ex- 
cavated it, does not sink any deeper, but 
becomes wider by the sapping and retreat of 
its walls. Such a piece of topography is 
vividly suggestive of the gradual change of 
climate. Not less so, however, is the 
evidence, which Captain Dutton has adduced, 
that lateral cajions in the terraces are being 
gradually filled up by the accumulation of 
alluvium, which has buried their talus-slopes 
and extends as a level floor between the 
cliffs on either side. 
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There is a question in theoretical geology 
on which the history of the cafions casts a 
new and unexpected light. Measures of 
time, though so desirable in geological specu- 
lation, are rarely obtainable. Absolute mea- 
sures, except for changes now in progress, can 
hardly be said to exist, and even relative 
measures are neither abundant nor satisfac- 
tory. No one has yet attempted to measure, 
nor even to estimate, the rate at which the 
eaiions are being eroded. Obviously, even if 
this rate were reliably ascertained, it would 
afford us the means only for an approximate 
computation of the length of time which has 
been occupied in the erosion of the caiions 
asa whole. The present rate may be above 
or below the average, and we have no means 
of ascertaining what the average has been. 

Still, even under the most favourable con- 
ditions, and those of the present day seem 
eminently favourable, we cannot suppose 
cafion-erosion to be a rapid process, though 
it may well be a good deal more expeditious 
than the rate at which ordinary rivers deepen 
their channels in Europe. If we were to say 
that a great geological change took place at 
the same rate at which the cajions were dug 
out, we should no doubt be understood to 
mean that the change was an extremely 
slow and gradual one, the passage of which 
would not have been appreciable in a lifetime 
nor even in centuries. 

Now it happens that the story of the 
caiions is connected with movements of the 
earth’s crust, and actually furnishes us with 
data for estimating the relative rapidity with 
which mountains have been ridged up and 
faults in the earth’s crust have been formed. 
This deeply interesting question was first 
discussed by Major Powell in reference to 
the Green River in the Uinta Mountains, 
and has since been more fully illustrated by 
Captain Dutton from the history of the 
Grand Caiion. 

The Uinta Mountains, unlike other North 
American chains, run in an east and west 
direction. They are about 150 miles long 
and 50 miles broad. They have been formed 
by a vast billow or anticlinal fold of the strata. 
The same rocks observable on both sides of 
the fold have been denuded from its crest If 
all the material thus removed could be 
restored it would form a broad flattened 
arch, the top of which would be some 24,000 
feet higher than the present summits of the 
Uinta range. The Green River, which is 
the name of the upper part of the Colorado, 
after flowing southward from the Wind 
River Mountains, approaches the Uinta chain. 
Instead, however, of turning round the flank 
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of the chain, as it might be expected to have 
done, it boldly dashes into it, flowing through 
a series of profound caiions, right across the 
axis, and then passing out into the lower 
country. 

The first obvious explanation of this 
singular course supposes that a way has been 
opened for the river by some underground 
disturbance which has ruptured the moun- 
tains. One of the caions indeed flows 
through a portion of the chain, called “ Split 
Mountain” by the explorers. But no trace 
of any dislocation can be found. On the 
contrary, the cafions of the Green River, 
across the Uinta anticline, are precisely like 
those in the flat undisturbed strata of the 
plateaux further south. They assuredly 
have not been caused by subterranean move- 
ments, but are entirely due to the action of 
the river itself. 

There are only two possible explana- 
tions of this action. If the folding took 
place before the river began to cut its 
channel, the whole of the Uinta Mountains 
and of the surrounding country must have 
been buried under a mass of rock of sufficient 
depth completely to conceal all trace of the 
fold; otherwise the river would have been 
turned aside. This overlying mass, several 
thousand feet thick, over-lying the youngest 
of the Tertiary groups of the plains, would 
need to be cut through before the river could 
reach the plicated Uinta rocks underneath. 
Not a trace of it now remains, however, and 
there is good evidence to show that it never 
existed. 

We are thus shut up to the remaining 
conclusion, that the curving course of the 
Green River was traced out before the 
folding of the Uinta range began. The axis 
of upheaval passed athwart the course of 
the river. Had the movement been rapid, 
it would certainly have turned the river 
aside. It must have been so gentle and. 
equable, that the deepening of the channel 
kept pace with the upheaval. The action 
has been compared to that of the circular 
saw revolving on a fixed pivot, while the 
log to be cut through is moved along. The 
great Uinta anticline was the log, slowly 
pushed upward, and the Green River was the 
saw that cut it in two. 

Such in its simplest expression has been 
the history of the caiions carved out of these 
mountains. But the process has involved 
far more than the mere excavation of ravines 
2,000 to 3,000 feet deep. Before the Uinta 
uplift began, the various Mesozoic and 
Tertiary formations of the region, somewhere 
about 24,000 feet thick, stretched across its 








site. The Green River, when it first began to 
flow upon the floor of the desiccated Eocene 
lake, had therefore somewhere about four and 
a half miles of stratified rock lying between 
the bottom of its channel and the top of 
the sandstones that were subsequently to be 
ridged up into the range of the Uinta 
Mountains. As the uplift slowly advanced, 
the river had to saw its way down through 
this enormous overlying depth of rock, before 
it could reach the sandstones out of which 
its present caiions have since been carved. 
The total mass of solid rock, through the 
erosion of which the river has reached its 
present bed, must thus be more than six 
miles in vertical thickness. Simultaneously, 
the surrounding area of upheaval has been 
attacked by the ordinary agents of atmo- 
spheric disintegration. The whole of the 
24,000 feet of younger formations has been 
stripped off the site of the Uinta Mountains, 
and the underlying massive Paleozoic sand- 
stones have been cut into vast amphitheatres, 
gorges, and glens. This denudation, like the 
river-erosion, may have advanced as fast as 
the rate of uplift. We do not need there- 
fore to suppose that the Uinta Mountains 
ever rose 24,000 feet higher than they do 
now. If, as is probable, their overlying 
mantle of strata was removed as fast as they 
rose, they may never have been more elevated 
than they are at present. 

The Grand Cajon district of the Colorado, 
so clearly interpreted by Captain Dutton, 
impresses upon us the same lesson of the 
extreme slowness with which colossal dis- 
turbances of the earth’s crust may take 
place. The nearly level stratified formations 
of that region have been dislocated by a 
series of great faults, which run in a general 
north and south direction. By these frac- 
tures the country is divided into wide 
plateaux, varying considerably in size and 
altitude, but all composed of similar nearly 
flat beds. One of the most important of 
these dislocations forms the western bound- 
ary of the plateau province. It drops the 
country to the west of it about 6,000 feet. 
Now the Colorado River has cut its caiions 
right across these displacements, and without 
being in any way deflected by them. The 
geological history of the district shows con- 
clusively that, as in the case of the Green 
River caions, no vast superincumbent for- 
mation ever covered the country after the 
establishment of the existing dislocations. 
The faults affect the Eocene strata, and 
are therefore of later date. The Colorado 
River, which began to flow as far 
back as Eocene time, had already estab- 
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lished its channel before the displacements 
were made, winding to and fro on the 
dried-up lake-floor, and gradually sawing its 
way down through the uplifted lacustrine 
strata. The faulting, therefore, must have 
been effected so gently, as not sensibly to 
interfere with the erosion of the river. 
The caiions traverse the plateaux, cut down 
successive escarpments, and cross large dis- 
locations, with an independence or indifference 
which powerfully impresses upon the mind 
their venerable antiquity, and the tran- 
quillity with which even the most stupendous 
geological results have, in these regions, 
been achieved. 

When we stand before a great mountain- 
chain, or look into a profound chasm, we 
instinctively associate these manifestations 
of nature’s energy with the idea of rapidity 
of action. We think of some sudden con- 
vulsion, some titanic earth-throe, that gave 
them birth. We see the complete result, 
and realise at once the tremendous energy 
of which it is a memorial. We do not so 
readily recognise the element of time. It 
requires a little reflection to perceive that in 
many cases, at least, the same result might 
have been produced by an action so slow, as 
to be at any moment or, perhaps in the 
course of many years or even centuries, 
quite inappreciable by our senses. Doubtless 
from time to time, in the past history of our 
planet, there have been epochs of convulsion 
—periods when under the strain of prolonged 
contraction portions of the crust have 
snapped, and mountain-chains have been 
rapidly ridged up. One cannot look up at 
the wonderfully contorted rocks that surround 
the Lake of the Four Cantons, for example, 
without sharing the common conviction that 
they must surely bear witness to some 
sudden convulsion in the uprise of the Alps. 
But the caiions of the Far West teach us that 
faults with a throw of 6,000 feet, and moun- 
tain-chains of imposing magnitude have been 
produced by movements of the crust so slow 
and gentle that they did not disturb the 
rivers which were flowing over their sites. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
upheaval of the caiion region, to its present 
height above the sea, must have affected the 
river-erosion. When the Colorado began to 
flow over the top of the Eocene strata, its 
channel was probably little above the level 
of the sea. Could the denuded strata be 
restored above the present surface, the beds 
through which the young river made its 
infant way would be somewhere about 16,000 
feet above the sea, or 10,000 feet above the 
general level of the plateau through which 
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the cajions have been dug. The total up 
heaval of the region therefore cannot have 
been less than 16,000 feet. The present 
level of the plateaux represents the sum of 
the difference between upheaval and denu- 
dation. 

The most obvious result of this elevation 
was to increase the declivity, and therefore 
the rapidity and erosive energy, of the rivers. 
If the movement continued unintermittent- 
ly, there might be no further effect on the 
erosion than a progressive increase in the 
rate of caion-cutting. But if the uprise, 
instead of being continuous, advanced by 
stages, with long pauses between, as seems 
to have been so generally the case with 
such movements in all parts of the world, 
then the action of the rivers would be 
alternately accelerated and left to decline. 

There can be little doubt that this must 
be the explanation of the conspicuous series of 
terraces so often observable along the sides 
of river-valleys in this and other countries. 
Each terrace may be taken to mark off, in 
a general way, the pauses in the rise of 
the land, when the rivers, having reached 
what Powell has called a “base-ievel of 
erosion,” laid down alluvium, rather than 
eroded their channels. The spaces between 
the terraces serve to show the intervals of 
uplift, when the scour of the rivers was 
increased, and they were again enabled to 
deepen their beds. 

In the caiion country, the same succession 
of events appears to be indicated in another 
way. There are no alluvial terraces, but 
the manner in which the level sheets of sand- 
stone and limestone have been eroded points 
to intermittent activity on the part of the 
rivers. The outer chasm of the Grand 
Caiion, with its level platform through 
which the inner gorge has been excavated, 
belongs evidently to a distinct period in the 
history of the cafion. Captain Dutton 
regards the platform as evidence of a pause 
in the upward movement. The country, he 
thinks, had been stationary for an interval, 
during which the surface of the Carboniferous 
plateau was near sea-level. Then came 
an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, 
quickening the erosion, whereby the outer 
gorge of the river was excavated. A cess- 
ation of the uplift checked the caiion-cutting 
capacity of the river, which had probably 
again deepened its channel nearly to the 
sea-level. It was during this pause that the 
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cliffs on either side began to recede, leaving 
the broad esplanade between them. Event- 
ually the upward movement recommenced, 
and continued until it amounted to from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, and the present levels 
were established. As one of the concomitant 
results of this last uprise, the inner gorge 
has been cut out in the esplanade between 
the outer walls. The whole region has 
meanwhile been exposed to continuous dis- 
integration, during which nearly two miles 
of rock have ultimately been removed from 
its general surface, and the present marvellous 
contours have been sculptured. 

Such has been the past history of the 
caiions. What is to be their future? Ob- 
viously the Colorado has still more than a 
thousand feet to cut out of the bottom of 
its caiions, before it can reach a base-level of 
erosion, at which its excavating power will 
cease. Unless, therefore, subsidence of the 
land should occur, we may anticipate that 
these profound chasms will sink yet deeper 
beneath the plateaux. There is one effect 
of their erosion, however, which may possibly 
set a limit to their depth. When a seam of 
coal has been mined at a considerable depth 
from the surface, the immense superincum- 
bent pressure on the supporting pillars on 
either side of a gallery sometimes forces up 
the intervening floor until it presses against 
the roof. Now something analogous to this 
“creep” in a coal mine is conceivable, as 
not only possible but probable, in the caiion 
country. It has been noticed there that 
the almost level strata of the plateaux have 
their most marked dip just as they are about 
to plunge beneath the next overlying mas- 
sive escarpment ; and Captain Dutton connects 
this rise or inclination with the weight of 
the escarpment. Major Powell also informed 
me that he had seen something strongly 
suggestive of a “creep” at the bottom of 
one of the caijions. If this be established, 
it would show that these chasms have now 
nearly reached their furthest limits of depth, 
and that in the future, as the rivers grind 
down their channels, the bottom of these 
channels will be squeezed up by the weight of 
the walls on either hand. This uprise of the 
bottom cannot fail to be exceedingly irregu- 
lar, some portions bulging much more than 
others. Considerable irregularities in the 
channels of the rivers will thus be caused, 
and a new element will be introduced into 
the problem of the erosion of the caiions. 

ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
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THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
QUIPSOME HAL. 


“The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear 
The one in motley here 
The other found out there.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


endion on the Thames 
bank, cut out in formal 
walks, with flowers grow- 
ing in the beds of the 
homely kinds beloved by 
the English. Musk roses, 
honeysuckle and virgin’s 
bower climbed on the old grey walls ; sops-in- 
wine, bluebottles, bachelor’s buttons, stars of 
Bethlehem and the like filled the borders ; 
May thorns were in full sweet blossom ; and 
near one another were the two rose bushes, 
one damask, and one white Provence, whence 
Somerset and Warwick were said to have 
plucked their fatal badges; while on the 
opposite side of a broad grass plat was 
another bush, looked on as a great,curiosity 
of the best omen, where the roses were 
streaked with alternate red and white, in 
honour, as it were, of the union of York 
and Lancaster. 

By this rose tree stood the two young 
Birkenholts. Edmund Burgess having, by 
his master’s desire, shown them the way, and 
passed them in by a word and sign from his 
master, then retired unseen to a distance to 
mark what became of them, they having 
promised also to return and report of them- 
selves to Master Headley. 

They stood together earnestly watching 
for the coming of the uncle, feeling quite 
uncertain whether to expect a frail old 
broken man, or to find themselves absolutely 
deluded, and made game of by the jester. 








The gardens were nearly empty, for most 
people were sitting over their supper tables 
after the business of the day was over, and 
only one or two figures in black gowns paced 
up and down in conversation. 

“Come away, Ambrose,” said Stephen at 
last. “‘ He only meant to make fools of us! 
Come, before he comes to gibe us for having 
heeded a moment. Come, I say—here’s this 
man coming to ask us what we are doing 
here.” 

For a tall, well-made, well-dressed person- 
age in the black or sad colour of a legal official, 
looking like a prosperous householder, or 
superior artisan, was approaching them, some 
attendant as the boys concluded, belonging to 
the Temple. They expected to be turned 
out, and Ambrose in an apologetic tone, 
began, “Sir, we were bidden to meet a—a 
kinsman here.” 

«“ And even so am I,” was the answer, in a 
grave quiet tone, “or rather to meet twain.” 

Ambrose looked up into a pair of dark 
eyes, and exclaimed “Stevie, Stevie, ‘tis 
he. "Tis uncle Hal.” 

“ Ay, ’tis all you’re like to have for him,” 
answered Harry Randall, enfolding each in 
his embrace. “Lad, how like thou art to 
my poor sister! And is she indeed gone— 
and your honest father too—and none left 
at home but that hunks, little John? How 
and when died she?” 

“Two years agone come Lammastide,” 
answered Stephen. “There was a deadly 
creeping fever and ague through the Forest. 
We two sickened, and Ambrose was so like 
to die that Diggory went to the abbey for 
the priest to housel and anneal him, but by 
the time Father Simon came he was sound 
asleep, and soon was whole again. But 
before we were on our legs, our blessed 
mother took the disease, and she passed away 
ere many days were over. Then, though poor 
father never took that sickness, he never 
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was the same man again, and only twelve 
days after last Pasch-tide he was taken with 
a fit and never spake again.” 

Stephen was weeping by this time, and his 
uncle had a hand on his shoulder, and with 
tears in his eyes, threw in ejaculations of 
pity and affection. Ambrose finished the 
narrative with a broken voice indeed, butasone 
who had more self-command than his brother, 
perhaps than his uncle, whose exclamations 
became bitter and angry as he heard of the 
treatment the boys had experienced from 
their half-brother, who, as he said, he had 
always known as a currish mean-spirited 
churl, but scarce such as this. 

“Nor do I think he would have been save 
for his wife, Maud Pratt of Hampton,” said 
Ambrose. “Nay truly, also he deemed 
that we were only within a day’s journey of 
council from our uncle Richard at Hyde.” 

“Richard Birkenholt was a sturdy old 
comrade! Methinks he would give Master 
Jack a piece of his mind.” 

“ Alack, good uncle, we found him in his 
dotage, and the bursar of Hyde made quick 
work with us, for fear, good Father Shoveller 
said, that we were come to look after his 
corrody.” ; 

“ Shoveller—what, a Shoveller of Cran- 
bury? How fell ye in with him?” 

Ambrose told the adventures of their 
journey, and Randall exclaimed “ By my 
bau—I mean by my faith—if ye have ill 
luck in uncles, ye have had good luck in 
friends.” 

“No ill luck in thee, good kind uncle,” 

said Stephen, catching at his hand with 
the sense of comfort that kindred blood 
gives. 
, “ How wottest thou that, child? Did not 
I—I mean did not Merryman tell you, that 
mayhap ye would not be willing to own 
your uncle?” 

“We deemed he was but jesting,” said 
Stephen. “Ah!” 

For a sudden twinkle in the black eyes, 
an involuntary twist of the muscles of the 
face were a sudden revelation to him. He 
clutched hold of Ambrose with a sudden 
grasp ; Ambrose too looked and recoiled for 
a moment, while the colour spread over his 
face. 

“Yes, lads. Can you brook the thought— 
Harry Randall is the poor fool!” 

Stephen, whose composure had already 
broken down, burst into tears again, perhaps 
mostly at the downfall of all his own expec- 
tations and glorifications of the kinsman 
about whom he had boasted. Ambrose only 
exclaimed “QO uncle, you must have been 
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hard pressed.” For indeed the grave, almost 
melancholy man who stood before them, 
regarding them wistfully, had little in com- 
mon with the lithe tumbler full of absurdities 
whom they had left at York House. 

“ Even so, my good lad. Thou art right 
in that,” said he gravely. “Harder than I 
trust will ever be the lot of you two, my 
sweet Moll’s sons. She never guessed that 
I was come to this.” 

“O no,” said Stephen. “She always 
thought thou—thou hadst some high prefer- 
ment in——” . 

“And so I have,” said Randall with 
something of his ordinary humour. “There’s 
no man dares to speak such plain truth to 
my lord—or for that matter to King Harry 
himself, save his own Jack-a-Lee—and he, 
being a fool of nature’s own making, cannot 
use his chances, poor rogue! And so the 
poor lads came up to London hoping to find 
a gallant captain who could bring them to 
high preferment, and found nought but— 
Tom Fool! I could find it in my heart to 
weep for them! And so thou mindest 
clutching the mistletoe on nunk Hal’s 


shoulder. I warrant it groweth still on the 
crooked May bush? And is old Bobbin 
alive?” 


They answered his questions, but still as if 
under a great shock, and presently he said, 
as they paced up and down the garden walks, 
“ Ay, I have been sore bestead, and I’ll tell 
you how it came about, boys, and mayhap 
ye will pardon the poor fool, who would not 
own you sooner, lest ye should come in for 
mockery ye have not learnt to brook.” There 
was a sadness and pleading in his tone that 
touched Ambrose, and he drew nearer to his 
uncle, who laid a hand on his shoulder, and pre- 
sently the other on that of Stephen, who shrank 
a little at first, but submitted. ‘“ Lads, I need 
not tell you why I left fair Shirley and the 
good greenwood. I was a worse fool then 
than ever I have been since I wore the cap 
and bells, and if all had been brought home 
to me, it might have brought your father and 
mother into trouble—my sweet Moll who 
had done her best for me. I deemed, as you do 
now, that the way to fortune was open, but I 
found no path before me, and I had tightened 
my belt many a time, and was not much more 
than a bag of bones, when, by chance, I fell 
in with a company of tumblers and gleemen. 
I sang them the old hunting song, and they 
said I did it tunably, and, whereas they saw 
I could already dance a hornpipe and turn 
a somersault passably well, the leader of the 
troop, old Nat Fire-eater, took me on, 
and methinks he did not repent—nor I 
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neither—save when I sprained my foot and 
had time to lie by and think. We had 
plenty to fill our bellies, and put on our backs, 
we had welcome wherever we went, and the 
groats and pennies rained into our caps. I 
was clown and Jack Pudding and whatever 
served their turn, and the very name of 
Quipsome Hal drew crowds. Yea, ’twas a 
merry life! Ay, I feel thee wince and shrink, 
my lad; and so should I have shuddered 
when I was of thine age, and hoped to come 
to better things.” 

“Methinks ’twere better than this present,” 
said Stephen rather gruffly. 

“T had my reasons, boy,” said Randall, 
speaking as if he were pleading his cause with 
their father and mother rather than with two 
such young lads. “There was in our company 
an old man-at-arms who played the lute and 
the rebeck, and sang ballads so long as hand 
and voice served him, and with him went his 
grandchild, a fair and honest little maiden, 
whom he kept so jealously apart that ‘twas 
long ere I knew of her following the company. 
He had been a franklin on my Lord of War- 
wick’s lands, and had once been burnt out 
by Queen Margaret’s men, and just as things 
looked up again with him, King Edward’s 
folk ruined all again, and slew his two sons. 
When great folk play the fool, small folk 
pay the scot, as I din into his grace’s ears 
whenever I may. A minion of the Duke of 
Clarence got the steading, and poor old 
Martin Fulford was turned out to shift as 
best he might. One son he had left, and 
with him he went to the Low Countries, where 
they would have done well had they not been 
bitten by faith in the fellow Perkin Warbeck. 
You've heard of him ?”’ 

“ Yea,” said Ambrose; “the same who 
was taken out of sanctuary at Beaulieu, and 
borne off to London. Father said he was 
marvellous like in the face to all the kings he 
had ever seen hunting in the Forest.” 

“T know not ; but to the day of his death 
old Martin swore that he was a son of King 
Edward’s, and they came home again with the 
men the Duchess of Burgundy gave Perkin 
—came bag and baggage, for young Fulford 
had wedded a fair Flemish wife, poor soul! 
He left her with his father nigh to Taunton 
ere the battle, and he was never heard of 
more, but as he was one of the few men who 
knew how to fight, belike he was slain. 
Thus old Martin was left with the Flemish 
wife and her little one on iis hands, for 
whose sake he did what went against him 
sorely, joined himself to this troop of jugglers 
and players, so as to live by the minstrelsy 
he had learnt in better days, while his 
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daughter-in-law mended and made for the 
company and kept them in smart and 
shining trim. By the time I fell in with 
them his voice was well nigh gone, and his 
hand sorely shaking, but Fire-eating Nat, the 
master of our troop, was not an ill-natured 
fellow, and the glee women’s feet were well 
used to his rebeck. Moreover, the Fire-eater 
had an eye to little Perronel, though her 
mother had never let him train her—scarce 
let him set an eye on her ; and when Mistress 
Fulford died, poor soul, of ague, caught when 
we showed off before the merry Prior of 
Worcester, her last words were that Perronel 
should never be a glee maiden. Well, to make 
an end of my tale, we had one day a mighty 
show at Windsor, when the king and court 
were at the castle, and it was whispered to me 
at the end that my Lord Archbishop's house- 
hold needed a jester, and that Quipsome Hal 
had been thought to make excellent fooling. 
I gave thanks at first, but said I would rather 
be a free man, not bound to be a greater fool 
than Dame Nature made me all the hours of 
the day. But when I got back to the 
Garter, what should I find but that poor 
old Martin had been stricken with the dead 
palsy while he was playing his rebeck, and 
would never twang a note more, and there 
was pretty Perronel weeping over him, and 
Nat Fire-eater pledging his word to give the 
old man bed, board, and all that he could 
need, if so be that Perronel should be trained 
to be one of his glee maidens, to dance and 
tumble and sing. And there was the poor 
old franklin shaking his head more than the 
palsy made it shake already, and trying to 
frame his lips to say, ‘rather they both 
should die.’ ”’ 

“Qh, uncle, I wot now what thou didst !” 
cried Stephen. 

“ Yea, lad, there was nought else to be done. 
Iasked Master Fulford to give me Perronel, 
plighting my word that never should she 
sing or dance for any one’s pleasure save her 
own and mine, and letting him know that I 
came of a worthy family. We were wedded 
out of hand by the priest that had been 
sent for to housel him, and in our true 
names. The Fire-eater was fiery enough, and 
swore that, wedded or not, I was bound to 
him, that he would have both of us, and would 
not drag about a helpless old man unless he 
might have the wench to do his bidding. I 
verily believe that, but for my being on the 
watch and speaking a word to two or three 
stout yeomen of the king’s guard that chanced 
to be crushing a pot of sack at the Garter, he 
would have played some villainous trick on 
us. They gave a hint to my Lord of York’s 
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steward, and he came down and declared that 
the archbishop required Quipsome Hal, and 
would—of his grace—send a purse of nobles 
to the Fire-eater, wherewith he was to be off 
on the spot without more ado, or he might 
find it the worse for him, and they, together 
with mine host’s good wife, took care that 
the rogue did not carry away Perronel with 
him, as he was like to have done. To end 
my story, here am I, getting showers of gold 
coins one day and nought but kicks and 
gibes the next, while my good woman 
keeps house nigh here on the banks of the 
Thames with Gaffer Martin. Her Flemish 
thrift has set her to the washing and clear 
starching of the lawyers’ ruffs, whereby she 
makes enough to supply the defects of my 
scanty days, or when I have to follow my 
lord’s grace out of her reach, sweet soul. 
There’s my tale, nevoys. And now, have ye 
a hand for Quipsome Hal?” 

“Ouncle! Father would have honoured 
thee!” cried Stephen. 

“Why didst thou not bring her down to 
the Forest ?”’ said Ambrose. 

“T conned over the thought,” said Randall, 
“but there was no way of living. I wist not 
whether the Ranger might not stir up old tales, 
and moreover old Martin is ill to move. We 
brought him down by boat from Windsor, 
and he has never quitted the house since, nor 
his bed for the last two years. You'll come 
and see the housewife ? She hath a supper 
laying out for you, and on the way we'll 
speak of what ye are to do, my poor 
lads.” 

“T’d forgotten that,” said Stephen. 

“So had not I,” returned his uncle; “I 
fear me I cannot aid you to preferment as 
you expected. None know Quipsome Hal 
by any name but that of Harry Merryman, 
and it were not well that ye should come in 
there as akin to the poor fool.” ; 

“No,” said Stephen, emphatically. 

“Your father left you twenty crowns 
apiece }” 

“Ay, but John hath all save four of 
them.” 

“For that there’s remedy. What saidst 
thou of the Cheapside armourer ? His fellow, 
the Wrymouth, seemed to have a care of 
you. Ye made in to the rescue, with poor 
old Spring.” 

“ Even so,” replied Ambrose, “ and if 
Stevie would brook the thought, I trow 
that Master Headley would be quite willing 
to have him bound as his apprentice.” 

“Well said, my good lad!” cried Hal. 
“ What sayest thou, Stevie ¢” 


“T had liefer be a man-at-arms.” 
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“That thou couldst only be after being 
sorely knocked about as horseboy and as 
groom, I tried that once, but found it 
meant kicks, and oaths, and vile company— 
such as I would not have for thy mother’s 
son, Steve. Headley is a well-reported, God- 
fearing man, and will do well by thee. And 
thou wilt learn the use of arms as well as 
handle them.” 

“ T like Master Headley and Kit Smallbones 
well enough,” said Stephen, rather gloomily, 
“and if a gentleman must be a_ prentice, 
weapons are not so bad a craft for him.” 

“ Whittington was a gentleman,” said 
Ambrose. 

“T am sick of Whittington,’ muttered 
Stephen. 

“Nor is he the only one,” said Randall ; 
“there’s Middleton and Pole—ay, and many 
another who have risen from the flat cap to 
the open helm, if not to the coronet. * Nay, 
these London companies have rules against 
taking any prentice not of gentle blood. 
Come in to supper with my good woman, 
and then I'll go with thee and hold converse 
with good Master Headley, and if Master 
John doth not send the fee freely, why 
then I know of them who shall make him 
disgorge it. But mark,” he added, as he led 
the way out of the gardens, “not a breath 
of Quipsome Hal. Down here they know 
me as a clerk of my lord’s chamber, sad 
and sober, and high in his trust, and therein 
they are not far out.” 

In truth, though Harry Randall had been 
a wild and frolicsome youth in his Hamp- 
shire home, the effect of being a professional 
buffoon had actually made it a relaxation 
of effort to him to be grave, quiet, and slow 
in movement ; and this was perhaps a more 
effectual disguise than the dark garments, and 
the false brown hair, beard, and moustache, 
with which he concealed the shorn and shaven 
condition required of the domestic jester. 
Having beena player, he was well able to adapt ~ 
himself to his part, and yet Ambrose had 
considerable doubts whether Tibble had not 
suspected his identity from the first, more 
especially as both the lads had inherited the 
same dark eyes from their mother, and 
Ambrose for the first time perceived a con- 
siderable resemblance between him and Ste- 
phen, not only in feature but in unconscious 
gesture. 

Ambrose was considering whether he had 
better give his uncle a hint, lest concealment 
should excite suspicion ; when, niched as it 
were against an abutment of the wall of the 
Temple courts, close to some steps going down 
to the Thames, they came upon a tiny house, 











at whose open door stood a young woman in 
the snowiest of caps and aprons over a short 
black gown, beneath which were a trim pair 
of blue hosen and stout shoes ; a suspicion of 
yellow hair was allowed to appear framing 
the honest fresh Flemish face, which beamed 
a good-humoured welcome. 

“Here they be! here be the poor lads, 
Pernel mine.” She held out her hand, and 
offered a round comfortable cheek to each, 
saying, “‘ Welcome to London, young gentle- 
men.” 

Good Mistress Perronel did not look 
exactly the stuff to make a glee maiden of, 
nor even the beauty for whom to sacrifice 
everything, even liberty and respect, as a 
person of full sense. She was substantial in 
form, and broad in face and mouth, without 
much nose, and with large almost colourless 
eyes. But there was a wonderful look of 
heartiness and friendliness about her person 
and her house ; the boys had never in their 
lives seen anything so amazingly and 
spotlessly clean and shining. In a corner 
stood an erection like a dark oaken cupboard 
or wardrobe, but in the middle was an 
opening about a yard square, through which 
could be seen the night-capped face of a 
white-headed, white-bearded old man, propped 
against snowy pillows. To him Randall 
went at once, saying, “So, gaffer, how goes 
it? You see I have brought company, my 
poor sister’s sons—rest her soul!” 

Gaffer Martin mumbled something to them 
incomprehensible, but which the jester 
comprehended, for he called them up 
and named them to him, and Martin put out 
a bony hand, and gave them a greeting. 
Though his speech and limbs had failed him, 
his intelligence was evidently still intact, 
and there was a tenderly cared for look 
about him, rendering his condition far less 
pitiable than that of Richard Birkenholt, 
who was so evidently treated as an incum- 
brance. 

The table was already covered with a 
cloth, and Perronel quickly placed on it a 
yellow bowl of excellent beef broth, savoury 
with vegetables and pot-herbs, and with 
meat and dumplings floating in it. A lesser 
bowl was provided for each of the company, 
with horn spoons, and a loaf of good wheaten 
bread, and a tankard of excellent ale. Randall 
declared that his Perronel made far daintier 
dishes than my Lord Archbishop’s cook, who 
went every day in silk and velvet. 

He explained to her his views on the 
armourer, to which she agreed with all her 
might, the old gentleman in bed adding 
something which the boys began to under- 
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stand, that there was no worthier nor more 
honourable condition than that of an English 
burgess, specially in the good town of 
London, where the kings knew better than 
to be ever at enmity with their good towns, 

“Will the armourer take both of you?” 
asked Mistress Randall. 

“ Nay, it was only for Stephen we devised 
it,” said Ambrose. 

“ And what wilt thou do?” 

“T wish to be a scholar,” said Ambrose. 

“ A lean trade,” quoth the jester ; “a monk 
now, or a friar may be a right jolly fellow, 
but I never yet saw a man who throve upon 
books !”” 

“TI had rather study than thrive,” said 
Ambrose rather dreamily. 

“He wotteth not what he saith,” cried 
Stephen. 

“Oh ho! so thou art of that sort !”’ rejoined 
his uncle. “I know them! a crabbed black 
and white page is meat and drink to them! 
There’s that Dutch fellow, with a long Latin 
name, thin and weazen as never was Dutch- 
man before ; they say he has read all the books 
in the world, and can talk in all the tongues, 
and yet when he and Sir Thomas More and 
the Dean of St. Paul’s get together at my 
lord’s table one would think they were bid- 
ding for my bauble. Such excellent fooling 
do they make, that my lord sits holding his 
sides.” 

“The Dean of St. Paul’s!” said Ambrose, 
experiencing a shock. 

“ Ay! He’s another of your lean scholars, 
and yet he was born a wealthy man, son to 
a lord mayor, who, they say, reared him 
alone out of a round score of children.” 

“ Alack ! poor souls,” sighed Mistress Ran- 
dall under her breath, for, as Ambrose 
afterwards learnt, her two babes had scarce 
seen the light. Her husband, while giving 
her a look of affection, went on—* Not that 
he can keep his wealth: He has bestowed 
the most of it on Stepney Church, and 
on the school he hath founded for poor 
children, nigh to St. Paul’s.” 

“Could I get admittance to that school?” 
exclaimed Ambrose. 

“ Thou art a big fellow for a school,” said 
his uncle, looking him over. “However, 
faint heart never won fair lady.” 

“T have a letter from the Warden of St. 
Elizabeth's to one of the clerks of St. Paul's,” 
added Ambrose. “ Alworthy is his name.” 

“That's well. We'll prove that same,” 
said his uncle. “ Meantime, if ye have eaten 
your fill, we must be on our way to thine 
armourer, nevoy Stephen, or I shall be called 
for.” 
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And after a private colloquy between the 
husband and wife, Ambrose was by both of 
them desired to make the little house his 
home until he could find admittance into St. 
Paul’s School, or some other. He demurred 
somewhat from a mixture of feelings, in 
which there was a certain amount of Stephen’s 
longing for freedom of action, and likewise 
a doubt whether he should not thus be a 
great inconvenience in the tiny household, 
a burden he was resolved not to be. But his 
uncle now took a more serious tone. 

“ Look thou, Ambrose, thou art my sister’s 
son, and fool though I be, thou art bound 
in duty to me, and I to have charge of thee, 
nor will I—for the sake of thy father and 
mother—have thee lying I know not where, 
among gulls and cutpurses and beguilers of 
youth here in this city of London. So, till 
better befals thee, and I wot of it, thou 
must be here no later than curfew, or I will 
know the reason why.” 

“ And I hope the young gentleman will 
find it no sore grievance,” said Perronel, 
so good-humouredly that Ambrose could only 
protest that he had feared to be troublesome 
to her, and promise to bring his bundle the 
next day. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ARMS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


“For him was leifer to have at his bedde’s hedde 
Twenty books clothed in blacke or redde 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie 
Than robes riche or fiddle or psalterie.” 
CHAUCER. 


Master Heap ey was found spending the 
summer evening in the bay window of the 


hall. Tibble sat on a three-legged stool by 
him, writing in a crabbed hand, in a 


big ledger, and Kit Smallbones towered above 
both, holding in his hand a bundle of tally 
sticks. By the help of these, and of that 
accuracy of memory which writing has 
destroyed, he was unfolding, down to the 
very last farthing, the entire account of pay- 
ments and receipts during his master’s 
absence, the debtor and creditor account 
being preserved as perfectly as if he had 
always had a pen in his huge fingers and 
studied book-keeping by double or single 
entry. 

On the return of the two boys with such an 
apparently respectable member of socie y as 
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the handsome, well-dressed personage who 
accompanied them, little Dennet, who had 
been set to sew her sampler on a stool by her 
grandmother, under penalty of being sent off 
to bed if she disturbed her father, sprang up 
with a little ery of gladness, and running up 
to Ambrose, intreated for the tales of his 
good greenwood Forest, and the pucks and 
pixies, and the girl who daily shared her 
breakfast with a snake and said “ Eat your 
own side, Speckleback.” Somehow, on Sun- 
day night, she had gathered that Ambrose 
had a store of such tales, and she dragged 
him off to the gallery, there to revel in them, 
while his brother remained with her father. 

Though Master Stephen had begun by 
being high and mighty about mechanical 
crafts, and thought it a great condescension 
to consent to be bound apprentice, yet when 
once again in the Dragon court, it looked so 
friendly and felt so much like a home that he 
found himself very anxious that Master Head- 
ley should not say that he could take no more 
apprentices at present, and that he should be 
satistied with the terms uncle Hal would 
propose. And oh! suppose Tibble should 
recognise Quipsome Hal! 

However, Tibble was at this moment 
entirely engrossed by the accounts, and his 
master left him and his big companion to 
unravel them, while he himself held speech 
with his guest at some distance—sending for 
a cup of sack wherewith to enliven the con- 
versation. 

He showed himself quite satisfied with 
what Randall chose to tell of himself as a 
well known “housekeeper” close to the 
Temple, his wife a “lavender” there, while 
he himself was attached to the suite of the 
archbishop. Here alone was there any 
approach to shuffling, for Master Headley 
was left to suppose that Randall attended 
Wolsey in his capacity of king’s counsellor, 
and therefore, having a house of his own, had 
not been found in the roll of the domestic - 
retainers and servants. He did not think of 
inquiring further, the more so as Randall 
was perfectly candid as to his own inferiority 
of birth to the Birkenholt family, and the 
circumstances under which he had left the 
Forest. 

Master Headley professed to be quite willing 
to accept Stephen as an apprentice with or 
without a fee ; but he agreed with Randall 
that it would be much better not to expose 
him to having it cast in his teeth that he was 
accepted out of charity ; and Randall under- 
took to get a letter so written and conveyed 
to John Birkenholt that he should not dare 
to withhold the needful sum, in earnest of 
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which Master Headley would accept the two 
crowns that Stephen had in hand as soon as 
the indentures could be drawn out by one of 
the many scriveners who lived about St. 
Paul’s. 

This settled, Randall could stay no longer, 
but he called both nephews into the court 
with him. “ Ye can write a letter ?”’ he said. 

“ Ay, sure, both of us, but Ambrose is the 
best scribe,” said Stephen. 

“One of you had best write then. Let 
that cur John know that I have my Lord 
of York’s ear, and there will be no fear 
but he will give it. I'll find a safe hand 
among the clerks, when the judges ride to 
hold the assize. Mayhap Ambrose might also 
write to the Father at Beaulieu. The thing 
had best be bruited.” 

“1 wished to do so,” said Ambrose. “ It 
irked me to have taken no leave of the good 
Fathers.” 

Randall then took his leave, having little 
more than time to return to York House, 
where the archbishop might perchance come 
home wearied and chafed from the king, and 
the jester might be missed if not there to put 
him in good humour. 

The curfew sounded, and though attention 
toits notes was not compulsory by law, it was 
regarded as the break up of the evening and 
the note of recall in all well-ordered estab- 
lishments. The apprentices and journeymen 
came into the court, among them Giles Head- 
ley, who had been taken out by one of the 
men to be provided with a working dress, 
much to his disgust ; the grandmother sum- 
moned little Dennet and carried her off to 
bed. Stephen and Ambrose bade good-night, 
but Master Headley and his two confidential 
men remained somewhat longer to wind up 
their accounts. Doors were not as a rule 
locked within the court, for though it con- 
tained from forty to fifty persons, they were 
all regarded as a single family, and it was 
enough to fasten the heavily bolted, iron- 
studded folding doors of the great gateway 
leading into Cheapside, the key being brought 
to the master like that of a castle, seven 
minutes, measured by the glass, after the last 
note of the curfew in the belfry outside St. 
Paul’s. 

The summer twilight, however, lasted long 
after this time of grace, and when Tibble had 
completed his accountant’s work, and Small- 
bones’ deep voiced ** Good-night, comrade,” had 
resounded over the court, he beheld a figure 
rise up from the steps of the gallery, and 
Ambrose’s voice said : ** May I speak to thee, 
Tibble ; I need thy counsel.” 

“Come hither, sir,” said the foreman, 
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muttering to himself, “ Methought ‘twas 
working in him! The leaven! the leaven!” 

Tibble led the way up one of the side stairs 
into the open gallery, where he presently 
opened a door, admitting to a small, though 
high chamber, the walls of bare brick, and con- 
taining a low bed, a small table, a three 
legged stool, a big chest, and two cupboards, 
also a cross over the head of the bed. A 
private room was a luxury neither possessed 
nor desired by most persons of any degree, and 
only enjoyed by Tibble in consideration of 
his great value to his master, his peculiar 
tastes, and the injuries he had received. In 
point of fact, his fall had been owing toa hasty 
blow, given in a passion by the master him- 
self whena young man. Dismay and repentance 
had made hima cooler and more self-controlled 
man ever since, and even if Tibble had not 
been a superior workman he might still have 
been free to do almost anything he chose. 
Tibble gave his visitor the stool, and himself 
sat down on the chest, saying : “So you have 
found your uncle, sir.” 

“Ay,” said Ambrose, pausing in some 
expectation that Tibble would disclose some 
suspicion of his identity ; but if the foreman 
had his ideas on the subject he did not 
disclose them, and waited for more communi- 
cations. 

“Tibble!” said Ambrose, with a long 
gasp, “I must find means to hear more of 
him thou tookedst me to on Sunday.” 

“None ever truly tasted of that well 
without longing to come back to it,” quoth 
Tibble. “But hath not thy kinsman done 
aught for thee?” 

“Nay,” said Ambrose, “save to offer me a 
lodging with his wife, a good and kindly 
lavender at the Temple.” 

Tibble nodded. 

“So far am I free,” said Ambrose, “ and 
I am glad of it. I have a letter here to one 
of the canons, one Master Alworthy, but ere 
I seek him I would know somewhat from 
thee, Tibble. What like is he?” 

“T cannot tell, sir,’ said Tibble. ‘The 
canons are rich and many, and a poor smith 
like me wots little of their fashions.” 

“Ts it true,” again asked Ambrose, “ that 
the dean—he who spake those words yester- 
day—hath a school here for young boys?” 

“Ay. Anda good and mild school it be, 
bringing them up in the name and nurture 
of the Holy Child Jesus, to whom it is 
dedicated.” 

“ Then they are taught this same doctrine ?” 

“I trow they be. They say the dean 
loves them like the children of his old age, 
and declares that they shall be made in love 
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with than 


holy lore by 
severity.” 
« Is it likely that this same Alworthy could 


gentleness rather 


” 


obtain me entrance there? 

“ Alack, sir, I fear me thou art too old. I 
see none but little lads among them. Didst 
thou come to London with that intent ?” 

“Nay, for I only wist to-day that there 
was such a school. I came with I scarce 
know what purpose, save to see Stephen 
safely bestowed, and then to find some way 
of learning myself. Moreover, a change 
seems to have come on me, as though I had 
hitherto been walking in a dream.” 

Tibble nodded, and Ambrose, sitting there 
in the dark, was moved to pour forth all his 
heart, the experience of many an ardent soul 
in those spirit searching days. Growing up 
happily under the care of the simple monks 
of Beaulieu he had never looked beyond their 
somewhat mechanical routine, accepted every- 
thing implicitly and gone on acquiring know- 
ledge with the receptive spirit but dormant 
thought of studious boyhood as yet un- 
awakened, thinking that the studious, clerical 
life to which every one destined him would 
only be a continuation of the same, as indeed 
it had been to -his master, Father Simon. 
Not that Ambrose expressed this, beyond 
saying, “They are good and holy men, and I 
thought all were like them, and fear that 
was all!” 

Then came death, for the first time nearly 
touching and affecting the youth, and making 
his soul yearn after further depths, which he 
might yet have found in the peace of the 
good old men, and the holy rites and doctrine 
that they preserved; but before there was 
time for these things to find their way into 
the wounds of his spirit, his expulsion from 
home had sent him forth to see another side 
of monkish and clerkly life. 

Father Shoveller, kindly as he was, was 
a mere yeoman with nothing spiritual about 
him ; the monks of Hyde were, the younger, 
gay comrades, only trying how loosely they 
could sit to their vows, ‘the elder, churlish 
and avaricious ; even the Warden of Elizabeth 
College was little more than a student. And 
in London, fresh phases had revealed them- 
selves ; the pomp, state, splendour and luxury 
of Archbishop Wolsey’s house had been a 
shock to the lad’s ideal of a bishop, drawn 
from the saintly biographies he had studied 
at Beaulieu ; and he had but to keep his ears 
open to hear endless scandals about the 
mass priests, as they were called, since they 
were at this time very unpopular in London, 
and in many cases deservedly so. Every- 
thing that the boy had hitherto thought the 
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way of holiness and salvation seemed invaded 
by evil and danger, and under the bondage 
of death, whose terrible dance continued to 
haunt him. 

“IT saw it, I saw it,” he said, “all over 
those halls at York House. I seemed to 
behold the grisly shape standing behind one 
and another, as they ate and laughed ; and 
when the archbishop and his priests and the 
king came in it seemed only to make the 
pageant complete! Only now and then 
could I recall those blessed words, ‘ Ye are 
free indeed.’ Did he say from the bondage 
of death?” 

“Yea,” said Tibble, “into 
freedom of God’s children.” 

“Thou knowst it. Thou knowst it, Tibble. 
It seems to me that life is no life, but living 
death without that freedom! And I must 
hear of it, and know whether it is mine, 
yea, and Stephen’s, and all whom I love. O 
Tibble, I would beg my bread rather than 


the glorious 


not have that freedom ever before mine 
eyes.” 
“Hold it fast! hold it fast, dear sir,” 


said Tibble, holding out his hands with 
tears in his eyes, and his face working in 
a manner that happily Ambrose could not 
see. 

“But how—how? The barefoot friar 
said that for an Ave a day our Blessed Lady 
will drag us back from purgatory. I saw 
her on the wall of her chapel at Winchester 
saving a robber knight from the sea, yea 
and a thief from the gallows ; but that is not 
being free.”’ 

“Fond inventions of 
muttered Tibble. 

“And is one not free when the priest 
hath assoilsied him?” added Ambrose. 

“Tf, and if—” said Tibble. “But none 
shall make me trow that shrift in words, 
without heart-sorrow for sin, and the Latin 
heard with no thought of Him that bore . 
the guilt, can set the sinner free. ‘Tis 
none other that the dean sets forth, ay, 
and the book that I have here. I thank 
my God,” he stood up and took off his 
cap reverently, “ that He hath opened the 
eyes of another ! 

His tone was such that Ambrose could 
have believed him some devout almost in- 
spired hermit rather than the acute skilful 
artisan he appeared at other times ; and in 
fact, Tibble Steelman, like many another 
craftsman of those days, led a double life, 
the outer one that of the ordinary workman, 
the inner one devoted to those lights that 
were shining unveiled and new to many ; 
and especially here in the heart of the city, 


pardon mongers,” 
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partly from the influence of Dean Colet’s 
sermons and catechisings at St. Paul’s, but 
far more from the intercourse with the Low 
Countries and Germany whence the Lutheran 
literature—as yet, in 1515, only matter of 
controversy and curiosity—was smuggled in 
large quantities among the Londoners. The 
ordinary clergy looked at it with horror, 
but the intelligent and thoughtful of the 
burgher and craftsman classes studied it 
with a passionate fervour which might 
have sooner broken out and in more perilous 
forms save for the guidance it received in 
the truly Catholic and open-spirited public 
teachings of Colet, in which he persisted 
in spite of the opposition of his brother 
clergy. s 

Not that as yet the inquirers had in the 
slightest degree broken with the system of 
the Church, or with her old_ traditions. 
They were only beginning to see the light 
that had been veiled from them, and to 
endeavour to clear the fountain from the 
mire that had fouled it; and there was as 
yet no reason to believe that the aspersions 
continually made against the mass priests 
and the friars were more than the chronic 
grumblings of Englishmen, who had found 
the same faults with them for the last two 
hundred years. 

“ And what wouldst thou do, young sir?” 
presently inquired Tibble. 

“That I came to ask thee, good Tibble. I 
would work to the best of my power in any 
craft so I may hear those words and gain 
the key to all I have hitherto learnt, un- 


heeding as one in a dream. My purpose 
had been to be a scholar and a clerk, 


but I must see mine own way, and know 
whither I am being carried ere I can go 
farther.” 

Tibble writhed and wriggled himself about 
in consideration. “I would I wist how to 
take thee to the dean himself,” he said, 
“but I am but a poor man, and his doctrine 
is ‘new wine in old bottles’ to the master, 
though he be a right good man after his 
lights. See now, Master Ambrose, me 
seemeth that thou hadst best take thy letter 
first to this same priest. It may be that he 
can prefer thee to some post about the 
minster. Canst sing?” 

“TI could once, but my voice is nought at 
this present. If I could but be a servitor 
at St. Paul’s School!” 

“Tt might be that the will which hath 
led thee so far hath that post in store for 
thee, so bear the letter to Master Alworthy. 
And if he fail thee, wouldst thou think 
scorn of aiding a friend of mine who worketh 
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a printing-press in Warwick Inner Yard? 
Thou wilt find him at his place in Paternoster 
Row, hard by St. Paul’s. He needeth one 
who is clerk enough to read the Latin, and 
the craft being a new one ‘tis fenced by 
none of those prentice laws that would 
bar the way to thee elsewhere, at thy 
years.” 

“T should dwell among books !” 

“Yea, and holy books, that bear on the 
one matter dear to the true heart. It might 
serve thee and Lucas Hansen at the sign of 
the Winged Staff well till thou hast 
settled thine heart, and then it may be the 
way would be opened to study at Oxford or 
at Cambridge, so that thou couldst expound 
the faith to others.” 

“Good Tibble, kind Tibble, I knew thou 
couldst aid me! Wilt thou speak to this 
Master Hansen for me?” 

Tibble, however, held that it was more 
seemly that Ambrose should first try his 
fate with Master Alworthy, but in case of 
this not succeeding, he promised to write a 
billet that would secure attention from Lucas 
Hansen. “I warn thee, however, that he 
is Low Dutch,’ he added, “though he 
speaketh English well.” He would gladly 
have gone with the youth, and at any other 
time might have been sent by his master, 
but the whole energies of the Dragon would 
be taken up for the next week by pre- 
parations for the tilting-match at court, 
and Tibble could not be spared for another 
working hour. 

Ambrose, as he rose to bid his friend 
good-night, could not help saying that he 
marvelled that one such as he could turn 
his mind to such vanities as the tilt-yard 
required. 

“Nay,” said Tibble, “’twas the craft I 
was bred to—yea, and I have a good master ; 
and the Apostle Paul himself—as I’ve heard 
a preacher say—bade men continue in the 
state wherein they were, and not be curious 
to chop and change. Who knoweth whether 
in God’s sight, all our wars and policies be 
no more than the games of the tilt-yard. 
Moreover Paul himself made these very 
weapons read as good a sermon as the dean 
himself. Didst never hear of the shield of 
faith, and helmet of salvation, and breast- 
plate of righteousness? So, if thou comest 
to Master Hansen, and provest worthy of 
his trust, thou wilt hear more, ay, and may- 
be read too thyself, and send forth the good 
seed to others,” he murmured to himself, as 
he guided his visitor across the moonlit 
court up the stairs to the chamber where 
Stephen lay fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 
TWO VOCATIONS. 


“The smith a mighty man is he 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


STEPHEN’s first thought in the morning 
was whether the ex voto effigy of poor Spring 
was put in hand, while Ambrose thought of 
Tibble’s promised commendation to the 
printer. They both, however, found their 
affairs must needs wait. Orders for weapons 
for the tilting-match had come in so thickly 
the day before that every hand must be 
employed on executing them, and the Dragon 
court was ringing again with the clang of 
hammers and screech of grind-stones. 

Stephen, though not yet formally bound, 
was to enter on his apprentice life at once ; 
and Ambrose was assured by Master Headley 
that it was of no use to repair to any of the 
dignified clergy of St. Paul’s before mid-day, 
and that he had better employ the time in 
writing to his elder brother respecting the 
fee. Materials were supplied to him, and he 
used them so as to do credit to the monks of 
Beaulieu, in spite of little Dennet spending 
every spare moment in watching his pen 
as if he were performing some cabalistic 
operation. 

He was a long time about it. There were 
two letters to write, and the wording of 
them needed to be very careful, besides that 
the old court hand took more time to 
frame than the Italian current hand, and 
even thus, when dinner-time came, at ten 
o'clock, the household was astonished to find 
that he had finished all that regarded Stephen, 
though he had left the letters open, until his 
own venture should have been made. 

Stephen flung himself down beside his 
brother hot and panting, shaking his shoulder- 
blades and declaring that his arms felt ready 
to drop out. He had been turning a grind- 
stone ever since six o'clock. The two new 
apprentices had been set on to sharpening 
the weapon points as all that they were 
capable of, and had been bidden by Small- 
bones to turn and hold alternately, but 
“that oaf Giles Headley,” said Stephen, 
“never ground but one lance, and made me go 
on turning, threatening to lay the butt about 
mine ears if I slacked.” 

“The lazy lubber !” cried Ambrose. “ But 
did none see thee, or couldst not call out 
for redress?” 
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“Thou art half a wench thyself, Ambrose, 
to think I'd complain. Besides, he stood 
on his rights as a master, and he is a big 
fellow.” 

“That’s true,” said Ambrose, “and he 
might make it the worse for thee.” 

“TI would I were as big as he,” sighed 
Stephen, “ I would soon show him which was 
the better man.” 

Perhaps the grinding match had not been 
as unobserved as Stephen fancied, for on 
returning to work, Smallbones, who presided 
over all the rougher parts of the business, 
claimed them both. He set Stephen to stand 
by him, sort out and hand him all the rivets 
needed for a suit of proof armour that hung on 
a frame, while he required Giles to straighten 
bars of iron heated to a white heat. Ere 
long Giles called out for Stephen to change 
places, to which Smallbones coolly replied, 
“Turnabout is the rule here, master.” 

“Even so,” replied Giles, “and I have 
been at work like this long enough, ay, and 
too long!” 

“Thy turn was a matter of three hours 
this morning,” replied Kit—not coolly, for 
nobody was cool in his den, but with a 
brevity which provoked a laugh. 

“1 shall see what my cousin, the master, 
saith !” cried Giles, in great wrath. 

“ Ay, that thou wilt,’ returned Kit, “if 
thou dost loiter over thy business and hast 
not those bars ready when called for.” 

“He never meant me to be put on work 
like this, with a hammer that breaks mine 
arm.” 

“What! crying out for that!” said Ed- 
mund Burgess, who had just come in to ask 
for a pair of tongs. “ What wouldst say to 
the big hammer that none can wield save 
Kit himself?” 

Giles felt there was no redress, and panted 
on, feeling as if he were melting away, and 
with a dumb, wild rage in his heart, that 
could get no outlet, for Smallbones was at 
least as much bigger than he, as he was than 
Stephen. Tibble was meanwhile busy over 
the gilding and enamelling of Buckingham’s 
magnificent plate armour in Italian fashion, 
but he had found time tothrust into Ambrose’s 
hand an exceedingly small and curiously 
folded billet for Lucas Hansen, the printer, 
in case of need. “He would be found at the 
sign of the Winged Staff, in Paternoster 
Row,” said Tibble, “or if not there himself, 
there would be his servant who would direct 
Ambrose to the place where the Dutch 
printer lived and worked.” No one was at 
leisure to show the lad the way, and he set 
out with a strange feeling of solitude, as his 
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path began decisively to be away from that 
of his brother. 

He did not find much difficulty in discover- 
ing the quadrangle on the south side of the 
minster where the minor canons lived near 
the deanery ; and the porter, a stout lay 
brother, pointed out to him the doorway 
belonging to Master Alworthy. He knocked, 
and a young man with a tonsured head but 
a bloated face opened it. Ambrose explained 
that he had brought a letter from the Warden 
of St. Elizabeth’s College at Winchester. 

“Give it here,” said the young man. 

“T would give it to his reverence himself,” 
said Ambrose. 

“ His reverence is taking his after-dinner 
nap and may not be disturbed,’ said the 
man. 

“Then I will wait,” said Ambrose. 

The door was shut in his face, but it was 
the shady side of the court, and he sat down 
on a bench and waited. After full an hour 
the door was opened, and the canon, a good- 
natured looking man, in a square cap, and 
gown and cassock of the finest cloth, came 
slowly out. He had evidently heard nothing 
of the message, and was taken by surprise 
when Ambrose, dofting his cap and bowing 
low, gave him the greeting of the Warden 
of St. Elizabeth’s, and the letter. 

“Hum! Ha! My good friend—Fielder—I 
remember him. He was alwaysa scholar. So 
he hath sent thee here with his commend- 
ations. What should I do with all the idle 
country lads that come up to choke up 
London, and feed the plague? Yet stay— 
that lurdane Bolt is getting intolerably lazy 
and insolent, and methinks he robs me! 
What canst do, thou stripling?” 

“T can read Latin, sir, and know the 
Greek alphabeta.” 

“Tush! I want no scholar more than 
enough to serve my mass. Canst sing?” 

“ Not now ; but I hope to do so again.” 

* When I rid me of Bolt there—and there’s 
an office under the sacristan that he might 
fill as well as another knave—the fellow 
might do for me well enow as a body servant,” 
said Mr. Alworthy, speaking to himself. 
“He would brush my gowns and make my 
bed, and I might perchance trust him with my 
marketings, and by and by there might be some 
office for him when he grew saucy and idle. 
I prove him on mine old comrade’s word.” 

“Sir,” said Ambrose, respectfully “ what 
I seek for is occasion for study. I had hoped 
you could speak to the dean, Dr. John Colet, 
for some post at his school.” 

“ Boy,” said Alworthy, “I thought thee 
no such fool! Why crack thy brains with 
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study when I can show thee a surer path to 
ease and preferment? But I see thou art too 
proud to do an old man a service. Thou 
writst thyself gentleman, forsooth, and high 
blood will not stoop.” , 

“ Not so, sir,” returned Ambrose, “ I would 
work in any way so I could study the humani- 
ties, and hear the dean preach. Cannot you 
commend me to his school ?” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the canon, “this is your 
sort, is it? Ill have nought to do with it! 
Preaching, preaching! Every idle child's 
head is agog on preaching nowadays! A 
plague on it! Why can’t master dean leave 
it to,the black friars, whose vocation ’tis, and 
not cumber us with his sermons for ever, 
and set every lazy lad thinking he must 
needs run after them? No, no, my good 
boy, take my advice. Thou shalt have two 
good bellyfuls a day, all my cast gowns, and 
a pair of shoes by the year, with a groat a 
month if thou wilt keep mine house, bring 
in my meals, and the like, and by and by, so 
thou art a good lad, and runst not after these 
new-fangled preachments which lead but to 
heresy, and set folk racking their brains 
about sin and such trash, we'll get thee shorn 
and into minor orders, and who knows what 
good preferment thou mayst not win in due 
time !” 

“ Sir, I am beholden to you, but my mind 
is set on study.” 

“What kin art thou to a fool?” cried the 
minor canon, so startling Ambrose that he 
had almost answered, and turning to another 
ecclesiastic whose siesta seemed to have ended 
about the same time, “ Look at this varlet, 
Brother Cloudesley! Would you believe it? 
He comes to me with a letter from mine old 
friend, in consideration of which I offer him 
that saucy lubber Bolt’s place, a gown of 
mine own a year, meat and preferment, 
and, lo you, he tells me all he wants is to 
study Greek, forsooth, and hear the dean’s 
sermons !” 

The other canon shook his head in dismay 
at such arrant folly. “ Young stripling, be 
warned,” he said. ‘ Know what is good for 
thee. Greek is the tongue of heresy.” 

“How may that be, reverend sir,” said 
Ambrose, “when the Holy Apostles and the 
Fathers spake and wrote in the Greek?” 

“Waste not thy time on him, brother,” 
said Mr. Alworthy. “ He will find out his 
error when his pride and his Greek forsooth 
have brought him to fire and faggot.” 

“Ay! ay!” added Cloudesley. 


«“ The 


dean with his Dutch friend and his sermons, 
and his new grammar and accidence, is 
sowing heretics as thick as groundsel.” 
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the two canons of the old 


Wherewith 
school waddled away, arm in arm, and Bolt 
put out his head, leered at Ambrose, and 
bade him shog off, and not come sneaking 
after other folk’s shoes. 

Sooth to say, Ambrose was relieved by 


his rejection. If he were not to obtain 
admission in any capacity to St. Paul’s 
School, he felt more drawn to Tibble’s friend 
the printer; for the self-seeking luxurious 
habits into which so many of the beneficed 
clergy had fallen were repulsive to him, and 
his whole soul thirsted after that new revela- 
tion, as it were, which Colet’s sermon had 
made to him. Yet the word heresy was 
terrible and confusing, and a doubt came 
over him whether he might not be for- 
saking the right path, and be lured aside by 
false lights. 

He would think it out before he committed 
himself. Where should he do so in peace? 
He thought of the great minster, but the 
nave was full of a surging multitude, and 
there was a loud hum of voices proceeding 
from it, which took from him all inclination 
to find his way to the quieter and inner 
portions of the sanctuary. 

Then he recollected the little Pardon 
Church, where he had seen the Dance of 
Death on the walls; and crossing the burial 
ground he entered, and, as he expected, 
found it empty, since the hours for masses 
for the dead were now past. He knelt down 
on a step, repeated the sext office, in warning 
for which the bells were chiming all round, 
covering his face with his hands, and think- 
ing himself back to Beaulieu, then, seating 
himself on a step, leaning against the wall, 
he tried to think out whether to give him- 
self up to the leadings of the new light that 
had broken on him, or whether to wrench 
himself from it. Was this, which seemed to 
him truth and deliverance, verily the heresy 
respecting which rumours had come to horrify 
the country convents? If he had only heard 
of it from Tibble Wrymouth, he would have 
doubted, in spite of its power over him, but 
he had heard it from a man, wise, good, and 
high in place, like Dean Colet. Yet to his 
further perplexity, his uncle had spoken of 
Colet as jesting at Wolsey’s table. What 
course should he take? Could he bear to 
turn away from that which drew his soul so 
powerfully, and return to the bounds which 
seem to him to be grown so narrow, but 
which he was told were safe? Now that 
Stephen was settled, it was open to him to 
return to St. Elizabeth’s College, but the 
young soul within him revolted against the 
repetition of what had become to him un- 
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satisfying, unless illumined by the brightness 
he seemed to have glimpsed at. 

But Ambrose had gone through much 
unwonted fatigue of late, and while thus 
musing he fell asleep, with his head against 
the wall. He was half wakened by the 
sound of voices, and presently became aware 
that two persons were examining the walls, 
and comparing the paintings with some 
others, which one of them had evidently 
seen. If he had known it, it was with the 
Dance of Death on the bridge of Lucerne. 

“*T question,” said a voice that Ambrose 
had heard before, ‘“‘ whether these terrors be 
wholesome for men’s souls.” 

“For priests’ pouches, they be,” said the 
other, with something of a foreign accent. 

“ Alack, when shall we see the day when 
the hope of paradise and dread of purgatory 
shall be no longer made the tools of priestly 
gain; and hatred of sin taught to these 
poor folk, instead of servile dread of punish- 
ment.” 

“ Have a care, my Colet,” answered the 
yellow bearded foreigner ; “ thou art already 
in ill odour with those same men in 
authority ; and though a dean’s stall be 
fenced from the episcopal crook, yet there is 
a rod at Rome which can reach even 
thither.” 

“T tell thee, dear Erasmus, thou art too 
timid; I were well content to leave house 
and goods, yea, to go to prison or to death, 
could I but bring home to one soul, for 
which Christ died, the truth and hope in 
every one of those prayers and creeds that 
our poor folk are taught to patter as a 
senseless charm.” 

“These are strange times,” returned 
Erasmus. “ Methinks yonder phantom, be 
he skeleton or angel, will have snatched 
both of us away ere we behold the full issue 
either of thy preachings, or my Greek Testa- 
ment, or of our More’s Utopian images. Dost 
thou not feel as though we were like children 
who have set some mighty engine in motion, 
like the great water wheels in my native 
home, which, whirled by the flowing streams 
of time and opinion, may break up the 
whole foundations, and destroy the one- 
ness of the edifice?” 

“It may be so,” returned Colet. “ What 
read wet ‘The net brake’ even in the 
Master’s sight, while still afloat on the sea. 
It was only on the shore that the hundred 
and fifty-three, all good and sound, were 
drawn to His feet.” 

“ And,” returned Erasmus, “I see where- 
fore thou hast made thy children at St. 
Paul’s one hundred and fifty and three.” 
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The two friends were passing out. Their 
latter speeches had scarce been understood by 
Ambrose, even if he heard them, so full was 
he of conflicting feelings, now ready to cast 
himself before their feet, and entreat the 
dean to help him to guidance, now withheld 
by bashfulness, unwillingness to interrupt, 
and ingenuous shame at appearing like an 
eavesdropper towards such dignified and 
venerable personages. Had he obeyed his 
first impulse, mayhap his career had been 
made safer and easier for him, but it was 
while shyness chained his limbs and tongue 
that the dean and Erasmus quitted the 
chapel, and the opportunity of accosting 
them had slipped away. 

Their half comprehended words had how- 
ever decided him in the part he should take, 
making him sure that Colet was not contro- 
verting the formularies of the Church, but 
drawing out those meanings which in repe- 
tition by rote were well nigh forgotten. It 
was as if his course were made clear to him. 

He was determined to take the means 
which most readily presented themselves of 
hearing Colet; and leaving the chapel, he 
bent his steps to the Row which his book- 
loving eye had already marked. Flanking 
the great Cathedral on the north, was the 
row of small open stalls devoted to the sale 
of books, or “objects of devotion,” all so 
arranged that the open portion might be 
cleared, and the  stock-in-trade locked 
up, if not carried away. Each stall had its 
own sign, most of them sacred, such as the 
Lamb and Flag, the Scallop Shell, or some 
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patron saint, but classical emblems were 
oddly intermixed, such as Minerva’s (gis, 
Pegasus, and the Lyre of Apollo. The 
sellers, some middle-aged men, some lads, 
stretched out their arms with their wares to 
attract the passengers in the street, and did 
not fail to beset Ambrose. The more lively 
looked at his Lincoln green and shouted 
verses of ballads at him, fluttering broad 
sheets with verses on the lamentable fate of 
Jane Shore, or Fair Rosamond, the same 
woodcut doing duty for both ladies, without 
mercy to their beauty. The scholastic 
judged by his face and step that he was a 
student, and they flourished at him black 
bound copies of Virgilius Maro, and of 
Tully’s Offices, while others, hoping that he 
was an incipient clerk, offered breviaries, 
missals or portuaries, with the use of St. 
Paul’s, or of Sarum, or mayhap St. Austin’s 
Jonfessions. He made his way along, with 
his eye diligently heedful of the signs, and 
at last recognised the Winged Staff, or 
caduceus of Hermes, over a stall where a 
couple of boys in blue caps and gowns, and 
yellow stockings, were making a purchase of 
a small grave-looking, elderly but bright 
cheeked man, whose yellow hair and beard 
were getting intermingled with grey. They 
were evidently those St. Paul’s School boys 
whom Ambrose envied so much, and as they 
finished their bargaining and ran away 
together, Ambrose advanced with a salutation, 
asked if he did not see Master Lucas Hansen, 
and gave him the note with the commenda- 
tions of Tibble Steelman the armourer. 


(To be continued.) 
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